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The English Scene 


painted by John Leigh-Pemberton 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE (HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE) 


March 


O, ALL ODD QUIRKS of English character, surely one of 
the oddest will be in evidence fairly soon. For consider: in weather 
which could be anything from spring sunshine to winter rain 
thousands of people will make their way to vantage points along the 
Thames, Thousands more will be watching their television screens or 
listening to their radios. And the reason for all this? Eighteen young 
men, representing our Senior Universities, will be battling along the 
tideway in the Oxford v. Cambridge Boat Race. Many of the highly 
partisan spectators have never so much as visited the university 








cities. And there is (thank goodness) no money in the Race. Yet, year 
by year, it draws the crowds — and long may it continue! We at the 
Midland Bank can do little to help the crews — as crews — upon their 
strenuous courses. But we can do a good deal for them as under- 
graduates. Our branches in the university cities throughout the 
country are providing undergraduates with banking services which 
are tailored to their needs and take full account of their means. And 
that, in the long run, is possibly at least as valuable as any amount 
of cheering from Hammersmith Bridge! 


Midland Bank Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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There is only one 
Town & > gg tyre 


Firestone 


More than 1,000,000 sales 


(in Britain alone) 


prove its success 





Firestone Jown ¢Cowilly 
the first and finest 
All-Season rear wheel tyre 








—FEROT FEbie 
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They take a bit 
of living up to! 


Westinghouse Built-in Cookers match 
incomparable performance with supreme 
elegance. They have a 17-in. or 24-in. oven, 
with look-in window, built-in rotisserie, 
and timer clock. There are two and four- 
ring platforms, remote control, and a 
tempting variety of styles and colours that 
bring luxury to your kitchen. 

As well as built-in cookers Westinghouse 
bring you free-standing models, like the Speed Electric Cooker— 
inset above. It has an extra-large oven, with tubular spread-even 
heaters for balanced heat. And four speed-heating units, each having 
five accurately controlled heats. In its gleaming white enamel, its 
looks complement its performance. 

They come from the Westinghouse collection of kitchen equip- 
ment that includes freezers, dishwashers, clothes dryers, and other 
fine servants besides. All are designed to give you a lifetime of luxury. 

These are the cookers devoted to the art of fine living. For you. 
_ You can be sure ... if it’s Westinghouse. 


@) Westinghouse 


For more about Westinghouse, 
put your name and address along- 
side and post to Westinghouse, 
1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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*, .. and so they lived 
happily ever after’ 








Fairy story? Not on your life! 

And certainly not for you, your wife, 
and children! Lining up a family future 
that is as happily free from financial 
worry as you would like it to be: that’s 
the real value of life assurance. 

And if that is news to you, then the 
Standard will be glad to send you a very 
useful booklet, “Yours for Life’’. 

It has all the information you want. 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 assets EXCEED £250,000,000 

Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
57/58 Pall Mall, $.W.1. 





SL 1878 
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Ceramic tiles, of course .. ! 


A cool and colourful larder is a joy for ever. Genuine 
ceramic tiles have no equal for walls, shelves and floor 
and cost less than you think to install today. Beauty comes 
to stay—re-decorating costs and tiresome cleaning dis- 
When in London, 


er visit the 

Council's display of 
Why not write for a beautiful book with scores of delightful coloured Ceramic Tiles at the 
illustrations; 32 pages; size 113”x 84”; entitled “Modernising or Idealising ee 
with British Ceramic Tiles”. Send your name and address and 1|-d. to cover Tottenham Court aioe 


cost of packing and postage only to* London, W.C.1. 


* Dept ‘C’ British Ceramic Tile Council, Federation House, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
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Painted by Keith Grant 


to C_ARDIGANSHIRE 


“Pleasant is summer and the calm long day’’, says a poem ascribed to Cardiganshire’s 
legendary Taliesin of the sixth century. His line fits this farming county of people who are 
Welsh in sentiment and speech. Inland, upland or along the coast it has a treble character of 
strength, remoteness and unselfconsciousness. A county of bulky hills — often roofed by 
6: clouds off Cardigan Bay — instead of mountains (though it includes Plynlimon, and though 
4;,-. oe . 

Plynlimon::z the great Welsh mountains show along the northern skyline), a county of cliffs, rough 
Fawr indentations (this view shows the coast at Ynys Lochtyn) and smooth-beached coves, of low 
: white churches with bellcotes (1) — here you see the one at Mwnt — of foxglove and bind- 
weed (2), of buzzards (3) which circle between sides of green, hugely deep valleys. Cornfields 
often come tothe cliff edge; often a small long disused limekiln (4) will stand above beach or cove. 
Casual explorers might think Cardigan has no past behind its present-day placidness. It is 
not a county of celebrated ruins or imposing castles, though inland a single gateway (5) and 
some carved fragments remain of the Cistercian abbey of Strata Florida, resting place of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, one of the greatest poets of 14th-century Europe. The other picture- 
within-the-picture shows the Bedd Taliesin (6), north of Aberystwyth, reputed grave of 
Taliesin (though in fact it is the chamber of a prehistoric tumulus). The monolith (7) in a 
field above the sea is the Corbelanus Stone, near Penbryn, a memorial of the Dark Ages 
recording in Latin that an unknown Corbelanus was buried there. Fragments of ore (8), left 

of the foxgloves, recall long years of lead and silver mining in Cardiganshire valleys. 
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The “‘Shell Guide to Wild Life”, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surround- 
ings, which gave pleasure to so many people; is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd. at 7/6. The 
**Shell Guide to Trees” and “‘Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. 
On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF Goa The key to the Countryside 
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Tf it ws an 
Stainless 
Steel 

Tube... 


Accles & Pollock can make it! 


Many a future product now on the designer's drawing board, or already in prototype, 
will be a better product because of the stainless steel tubes to be used in its construction. 
Whether the need is for the simplest and most straightforward of tubes, or for a design involving specialist skills in 
manipulation or fabrication, manufacturers of such products will find exactly what they need at Accles & Pollock— 
plumb on the mark in advice and design, in quality and accuracy, in price and delivery. 


Accles & Pollock supply SEAMLESS, WELDED, OR DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBES FOR AIRCRAFT AND 
GUIDED MISSILES- NUCLEAR ENGINEERING-CHEMICAL PLANTS- HYPODERMIC NEEDLES -SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
BREWERY AND DAIRY INSTALLATIONS - ROAD AND RAIL COACHES - TEXTILE PLANTS - GENERAL ENGINEERING 
AND A WIDE VARIETY OF OTHER PURPOSES. ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD * OLDBURY * BIRMINGHAM A @ company 
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Wonderful 
, whisky - 
*y White 





Fly Tel -FleeFt 


A 7 
la Supreme service on 
oom the World’s finest 
airliners ... London 
to NEW YORK and 
London to TEL AVIV 


~« BRITANNIA 


Dewars FINEST SCOTCH WHISKY 


OF GREAT AGE. 
dhn Dewar & Sons 
p DISTILLERS. 
Se Oe Vw 
om i 7 (ie 


lsrael Cdirlines 


7 DEWAR’S 
SCOTCH WHISKY SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


-/T NEVER VARIES or EL AL 5 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. TRA 9080 
218 Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. DEA 4208 
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MODEL No |! 





“JUNIOR” MODEL No 21! 


Announcing 
our new 


STREAMLINED 
range of 


TRUCKS AND STACKERS 


...lmproved in design 
...even better made...lower priced ! 


Send for a Sherpa 
—mechanise your 
man-handling! 
SALISBURY PRECISION ENGINEERING LIMITED 
HESTON AIRPORT - HOUNSLOW - MIDDLESEX 


TELEPHONE: HAYES 3844 (9 LINES ) 
A MEMBER OF THE HESTON GROUP 


MODEL No 3 
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What advice 
do City 

editors keep | 
giving ? 


EFORE taking any chances in the stock markets, you 

should put by money, for safety, in an investment 
which will not go ‘up-and-down’. That is what City 
editors and other financial experts keep saying. 


Only recently a leading national newspaper advised 
small investors to put by at least £250 in this way. All 
advisers agree that a well-run Building Society is a wise 
choice for this purpose. 


Woolwich Equitable Building Society is a member 
of The Building Societies Association, and its assets ex- 
ceed £180,000,000. ‘Woolwich’ Shares yield 34 per cent. 
per annum income tax paid: a very good return on such a 
safe investment. And remember, if you leave your interest 
in your Share Account, your investment mounts up at 
compound interest. 

Not ‘tied up’. Money in the Woolwich is not ‘tied up’, 
you can withdraw any of it at short notice. Every 
payment-in and withdrawal you make is entered in your 
Passbook, and there are no expenses. 

Please write or call in for free investment booklets. 
Chief Office: Equitable House, Woolwich, S.E.18. City 
Office: Bucklersbury House, 16 Walbrook, E.C.4. West 
End Office: 27 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Branches 
throughout the United Kingdom - see telephone book 
for nearest ‘Woolwich’ office. 


The Woolwieh 
is here 
to help you 
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CRANES 
increase your gains 
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Write for Catalogue 61 


MATTERSON LIMITED P.O. BOX 31 ROCHDALE TELEPHONE: ROCHDALE 49321 
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WHITE TIE... 
FIRST NIGHT... 
...- WOLSELEY 


310m 4 ‘ They've arrived .. . relaxed and in style in the luxury of a Wolseley 


aity - LY a 15/60. What better overture to a wonderful evening than the spacious 

WOLSELEY ong comfort and smooth-as-silk performance that are inherent Wolseley 

TWELVE MONTHS’ . qualities. 1} litre O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. Central floor gear 
WARRANTY eZ 

and backed by change. 19 cu. ft. boot. Panoramic vision. A host of luxury features. 


BMC service And the price? From £660 plus £276. 2. 6 P.T. (including heater). 








There is also the ‘1500’ from £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T. and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T. 


WOLSELEY—A LUXURIOUS WAY OF MOTORING 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY - OXFORD 
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The London Charivari 


A FAT, jolly man on Take Your 
Pick the other day told us that 
when he felt like a holiday he had a 
couple of weeks in hospital. Nothing 
wrong with him, of course, but he could 
always manage to get in one way or 
another. Perhaps it will make him feel 
even jollier if, next time he is taking a 
fortnight off at our expense, someone 
will tell him funny stories about, say, 
old-age pensioners lying unattended at 
home because the shortage of hospital 
beds forbids their being properly looked 
after until they reach the emergency 
stage. 


Poker-faced Prelates 

HE Sunday Times Ecclesiastical 

Correspondent says that when the 
Bishop of London announced his 
impending resignation “the expression- 
less faces of his three suffragans and 
four archdeacons conveyed that all were 
aware of the identity of his successor.”’ 


If it had not been for this expert inter- 
pretation, obviously based on knowledge 
of whether the mere thought of the next 
diocesan is enough to freeze faces, one 
could have suggested other explanations 
of what these paralysed faces were 
trying to conceal—pain at the loss of the 
present Bishop, fear of revealing a wild 
joy at his departure, depression at never 
having been in the running themselves 
and, of course, speculation whether the 












new man could conceivably be one of 
the other six. 


Remission for Good Conduct 

| ie is fair and logical to say, as a 
church at Taunton has said, that 

regular contributors may be baptized, 

married and buried free but that non- 

members should pay increased fees for 


I 


these amenities. One wonders whether 
« sliding scale might be discussed; half 
price, perhaps, for earnest inquirers and 
double for apostates. Still, seeing that 
the wages of sin have always been on 
the flat rate it could be argued that the 
rewards of virtue should be too. 


S€as, 


ay 























Mind My Bike 
N author at Richmond whose 
bicycle was stolen said: “I am 
worried because when you pedal going 
round corners the back wheel locks and 
throws you over the handlebars.” This 
sidelight on the hazards of the literary 
life comes as a useful corrective to the 
notion, popular in library circles, that 
authors have never had it so good. It 
also comes as an example of humanity 
bordering on saintliness. You or I, if 
robbed of a rogue bicycle, would have 
positively gloated at the thought of the 
thief flying over the: handlebars. 
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Holloweod 

“ But, sir—the whole point of civil 

disobedience is to prevent this sort of 
violence.” 


Political Pastors 
Re ssrernapn drunkards, Mr. 
Khrushchev quoted a farm worker’s 
wife who said her husband made life 
unbearable by drinking day and night, 
and asked: “What are the local party 
and government officials doing?” This 
is a political refinement practised only 
very amateurishly in England. It is a 
long time since I heard a general 
secretary or even a branch treasurer 
drop a friendly hint to a member, 
lapsed or fully paid up, to lay off the 
hard stuff and stick to wallop, and longer 
still since I saw a show of hands on the 
motion that Comrade Smith be limited, 
by liaison with local landlords, to two 
pints of old and mild per two-hour 
stint excepting Sundays and Bank 
Holidays when the _ time-and-a-half 
principle be deemed to apply. 


Heels of Clay 
\ ," THAT pleased me about the great 


wine swindle, involving thousands 
of gallons of rosé and rouge made with 
chemicals, colouring matter and no 
grapes, wasn’t so much that the maker 
was French as that the customers were. 
Until the excise men swooped the whole 
Riviera had been contentedly swilling it 
for years—and even the excise men were 
tipped off: no question of a trained 
palate leading to an arrest. In short, I 
look forward with confidence to my next 
brush with a wine-waiter in France. 
He’s frightened me with all that oo-la- 
la about vineyards and vintages for 
the last time. And if he takes up an 
attitude when I hammer the table and 


demand something unsuitable but 
pronounceable—well, what’s the French 
for “ Look who’s talking”? 


Professor Ryle, Please Cope 
HOME OFFICE pathologist re- 
marked in the witness-box recently 

that a theory was “certainly within the 
bounds of improbability.” I wonder 
what the jury made of this elegant dis- 
crimination. The difference between 
being beyond the bounds of probability 
and being within the bounds of im- 
probability is made no less subtle by the 
fact that improbability is generally con- 
sidered infinite. My guess is it’s all 
somehow connected with the speed of 
light. 


Whatever Became of Frank ? 

T was interesting to read that Mr. 

Kennedy held “Free and Fast 
Discussions” with Mr. Diefenbaker. 
It has a nice note of the new frontiers- 
man getting the job done; and at the 
same time it leaves him a way out if 
ever he becomes involved in the sort of 
discussions, frequent in politics, from 
which it is important that nothing 
should emerge. Perhaps he can speed 
the thing up to the point at which no 
one is capable of grasping what the 
other chap is saying. Supersonic, in fact. 


He, She, or It 
HERBERTIAN (ef. Gilbertian) 
situation was revealed in the case 
of the lady who was refused a divorce 








VAv io 


‘Snyoen— 
“I’m keeping him at home to go shopping 


with me in case there’s a switch to 
decimals.” 
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In next Wednesday’s 
PUNCH 
Two New Series 
“Diminishing Returns” 
examining the decline in popularity 
of soccer, cricket, the cinema and 
the theatre 
By 
E,W. SW ANTON RIC HARD FINDL 


PAUL DEH FREY G 
BERN ARD HOLLOW OOD 


and 


“Halcyon is as Halcyon Does” 


By 
CLAUD COCKBURN 











because the judge held that it was not 
cruel of her husband to change his sex. 
She has since got a divorce on the 
ground of desertion; but if her husband 
had not decided to desert her, how 
would she have stood? Presumably a 
chap can’t help changing his sex if 
wise old Mother Nature decrees that he 
shall; and although anyone who has 
ever seen two ladies sharing the same 
kitchen will realize that cruelty will 
supervene soon enough, I don’t feel 
that these matters ought to be left so 
haphazard. Probably the simplest thing 
would be to add a clause to the Matri- 
monial Causes Act saying that it should 
be a ground for divorce if a husband 
turns into a girl or a wife into a boy. 


Psst! I’m Still Here 

FTER all these weeks I grow a 

trifle restive at being solicited by 
Lady Chatterley every time I buy a 
packet of envelopes. There she is, six 
inches from the prickly rubber mat on 
which I put my money, ready to be 
picked up by the assistant with a face- 
saving “Nice weather, isn’t it?” and 
slipped into a paper bag, yet not quite 
handy enough to be picked up by the 
customer for a quick flip to see if all 
the words are there. I have a feeling 
the good lady behind the counter will 
be glad when the last impulse buyers 
have carried off the last copies of the 
immortal work. I know I will. 


Check That Story 

HE Sunday Telegraph had to cor- 

rect its report that the British flint 
industry had gone out of business, as 
“erroneously stated.” It’s flourishing, 
said the correction, and exporting flints 
to Ghana by the hundred thousand. Ah, 
well, the best-regulated news desks get 
caught knapping. —MR. PUNCH 
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TURNING-POINT IN RHODESIA ? 








immediately below the Top People come the Pop 
People, the men and women in the street who 
are at the receiving end of mass production. 
This article, the last of a seriesinvestigating what 
these consumers consume, deals with music. 


POP PEOPLE'S 


) By Charies Reid 
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of those who supply and control it, the more I sense 

smoke-fugged conferences and sampling sessions which 
do not so much consult Pop People’s tastes as predetermine 
them. Mostly in the form of pop singles (7-inch 45 r.p.m., 
records which play seven to eight minutes overall and cost 
six shillings or a little more in the shops), Pop People’s Music 
cascades alarmingly from the gramophone factories. Not much 
of it reaches the popular ear. Along the delivery lines there 
are ruthless sortings-out and arbitrary scrappings. In a busy 
month the British factories put out up to 150 new pop singles, 
mostly vocal numbers. On a rough computation about 9,000 
test pressings (advance copies) of these are circulated among 
critics and disc jockeys in this and adjoining lands. 

Qualitatively considered, few disc jockeys are more influen- 
tial than those of Radio Luxembourg. I go into a radio and 
bicycle shop in a swarming Pop People’s suburb. A girl with 
a mauve mouth and white cossack boots says she wants a 
transistor radio set; and it must be small enough to go into 
her handbag. That is because, oddly, the coffee bar she and 
her boy frequent is without laid-on music; and, well, you’ve 
always got to know what Radio “‘Lux”’ is up to. 

Of the £30 million (provisional estimate) spent on gramo- 
phone records in Britain in 1960, probably one-third was 
spent by unmarried Pop People between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five. In areas where reception is feasible, these 
youngsters listen to Radio “Lux” more consistently than to 
any other waveband on the map. They do this for a simple 
reason. Apart from half an hour of quiz and two and a half 
hours of religion, Luxembourg devotes all its forty-seven and 
a half hours a week to pop music of one sort or another, much 
of it recorded. It is claimed or—depending on how you look 
at it—confessed that one-quarter to one-third of Luxembourg’s 
listeners are teenagers as against a mere sixteenth in the case 
of the BBC. 

All the programmes are sponsored. A late Top Twenty 
hour on Sundays, said to be heard consistently by over five 
million, half of them minors, is in the cause of a shampoo. 
Other programmes, whether recorded or “live,” sell bicycles, 
electric heaters, chocolate, chewing gum, stomach powders, 
pools forécasts and typewriters. Luxembourg’s disc jockeys 
play snatches every week from probably a thousand pop 
singles, a quarter of them listeners’ “requests.” Nothing 
more than snatches, observe. For this is a world in which the 
composer and lyric writer are rarely allowed their full say. 
Several of the jockeys work on direct “plugs” for the 
disc-makers. The two leading record groups in this 
country between them use twenty-four “spots” on Radio 
Luxembourg. They pay fees of up to £500 an hour. 

A merciful thing about “Lux” is that one cannot see how 
the boys and girls are taking it. Juke Box Fury (BBC 
television), which has an average Saturday night following of 
eleven million, spares us nothing. Its captive and mainly 
teenage audience gives a disturbing impression of pop music’s 
impact. The general facial expression is ecstatic and bemused. 
As is usual with faces seen in rows, these look passably 
individualized. Obviously each boy or girl is, up to a point, of 
different mind and temper from his neighbour. The one thing 
they have in common is the ear. One ear does duty for the 
lot. And there is nobody who proves the existence of the 
Mass Ear more persuasively than Elvis Presley. 


4 ez more I pry into Pop People’s Music and the devices 
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Last summer a pop single came out in America with a 
number called /t’s Now or Never as its “selling” side. In his 
quivering, crucified way, Presley sang a timeworn tune, O Sole 
Mio, to words about waiting, lovelorn, a whole lifetime for 
the right time. America knelt before Jt’s Now or Never, brow 
in the dust, and express-airmailed test pressings of it urbi et 
orbi. In the offices of the associated British company a 
selection committee heard the number with piety. The 
chairman, a man of iron shrewdness, decreed that It’s Now 
or Never should be produced in a big way. He put in an 
initial factory order for 500,000 copies. (Point of comparison: 
the initial order in the case of a certain English male pop 
singer at the height of his vogue three years ago was 40,000. 
It is now down to 20,000.) Within a matter of days ads were 
printed counselling Joe Public, as the trade sometimes calls 
him, to patience. The record had been ordered in such 
quantities, explained the ads, that there might be some delay 
in getting supplies to this dealer or that. The initial factory 
order soon had to be repeated. In seven weeks British sales 
of It’s Now or Never topped the million. 

To celebrate this singular happening, two facsimiles of the 
disc were ordered—one in gold for Presley, the other in silver 
for Colonel Tom Parker, Presley’s manager. 


On hearing of the gold copy I permitted myself a sceptical 
cough. 

“Not solid gold, of course,” laughed a spokesman correc- 
tively. “What you do is take the Mother and plate her. You 
give her a gold skin. The whole thing costs fifty pounds. 
And it shows a nice feeling.” (In the processes of record- 
making, the Mother is a nickel positive from which factory 
stampers are fashioned.) 

“But why,” I nagged, “give the silver facsimile to Colonel 
Tom Parker? Why not to the man who ‘arranged’ the 
music? Or to the man who wrote the words? Surely they 
had much more to do with your million sale than Presley’s 
manager?” 

The spokesman tolerantly explained. 

“One associates a singer’s success,” he emphasized, “with 
the man who manages him. Colonel Tom Parker vets every 
song that Presley sings. Presley doesn’t so much as sneeze 
without asking Colonel Tom Parker first. In any case, we 
were asked by the American company to do this. We couldn’t 
well say no.” 

It’s Now or Never in one million homes is not the end of the 
story. The thing is heard on 16,000 juke-boxes in British 
pubs, clubs, canteens, coffee bars and the like. Some of 
these boxes were manufactured here. The rest are from 


Germany or America. A new American model holding 200 
discs (all pop singles) sells outright at £700, including 50 per 
cent purchase tax. A juke-box is apt to be obsolete after 
three or four years, not because it isn’t working well but 
because the shape has changed and everybody wants the 
Taking this into consideration £700 is a lot of 


new look. 















































“We do adore your parties, darling—no worry about drunken 
driving afterwards.” 


money. So juke-box users in general prefer to rent rather 
than buy. 

One firm I know hires out the 200-disc model at £10 a 
week. (There is an older, 40-disc model which rents at £6.) 
Alternatively the firm charges a lower rent and pockets three- 
quarters of the takings. Takings are the sixpences which 
youngsters put into the box to play, by press-button selection, 
the discs they fancy. On either basis a busy coffee bar may 
make a profit of £10 a week on its machine. But profit is not 
the point. The juke-box stays because it is a statutory 
amenity. Whenever one of them breaks down the bar 
manager concerned telephones the hire firm in panic and 
says “Hey, for heaven’s sake do.something! My customers 
are walking out!” 

I refer above to sortings-out and scrappings of pops. 
Nowhere are these operations more implacable than in the 
juke-box world. The spokesman of a leading hire firm said: 
“We have regular listening sessions in our offices. Out of 
every hundred pop discs issued we seldom listen to more 
than twenty. Those twenty are, mostly, the discs that carry 
Hit Parade names—the Elvis Presleys, the Cliff Richards, the 
Anthony Newleys, the Shirley Basseys. Out of the twenty 
we pick perhaps three or four. Some hits are tied on. They 
carry names that simply can’t go wrong.” 

“And the others?” I asked. 

“The others we have to decide for ourselves. Usually we 
know what people want before they know themselves. Tastes 
vary very little. Pubs, clubs, canteens, coffee bars, wherever 
they are, whatever the age of their customers, all go for the 
Hit Parade. Any pop hit is a fever. It lasts for six weeks to 
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a couple of months. Then it’s out. Dead. (Of course, the 
‘oldies,’ the evergreens never die. The big tunes and lyrics 
of the ’thirties go on and on.) So that’s how it works. We 
top up the boxes weekly, putting in the three or four new 
hits we’ve picked, taking out the three or four that have 
gone dead.” 

A lenient thing about the juke-box is that it doesn’t act 
until you prod it. There is another type of Pop People’s 
Music that comes at us unbidden. For sixty pounds yearly 
a pub tenant, a ship’s purser, a factory manager or a super- 
market controller may hire a tape-reproducer with six tapes 
(renewed every quarter) which run ninety minutes each, 
rewind themselves and go on playing the same sequence of 
numbers non-stop from morning until bedtime or, if you like, 
endlessly, for the solace of drinkers, passengers, bench hands, 
shoppers. 

A tape-player firm I know has a thousand or two sub- 
scribers “from Tooting to Tokyo and most places between” 
and a library of over 7,000 taped numbers divided into seven 
categories, from Cocktail Time to Bright Background. The 
latter category is especially favoured by cafés with a “brisk 
trade.” The firm makes its own tapes from live performances 


‘by pop bands, among them those of Ted Heath and 


Melachrino. 

Listening to typical tape runs I get the impression that 
much of the material is a restatement of those much-praised 
tunes from the ’thirties. There are no voices. Words would 


distract from the business of lathe-minding, biscuit-buying, 
beer-drinking or being at sea. The strains are sweet and 
inescapable. It is alleged that doctors and dentists have begun 


to install tape-players in their waiting rooms “to soothe 
nervous patients.” (I know one nervous patient who, far 
from being soothed, would gibber and flee.) There is a 
tape-player in a milking shed in Warwickshire. Another in a 
wet fish shop at Hastings. (‘‘No,” jests a spokesman, “I 
don’t know what sort of music the wet fish like.””) Another 
under water at Worthing Lido. “If you’ve finished your 
‘coke’ in the middle of your favourite number, you can plunge 
into the water and swim underneath without missing a note, 
thanks to our submerged amplifiers.” 

Remembering the juke-box man’s testimony I wanted to 
know whether the customer decided his own likes or whether 
he had them decided for him. 

“Tf a subscriber knows what he wants, O.K.,” conceded 
the spokesman. “If he’s not sure—and few of them have 
much idea to begin with—he’s gently guided by us. We 
usually know by experience what will go down best in a 
particular place.” 

Note the last point. It cheered me a good deal. After all, 
I told myself, particular places do have particular tastes. In 
another context, however, the spokesman said “'Tastes are 
pretty much the same in Kilburn, Purley or Tyneside.” 

Again I found myself teetering on the edge of a nightmare 
in which the particular coincided with the general and the 
Pop People’s Ear became one, plastic and indivisible; a thing 
painlessly screwed and wired on to passive skulls in replicated 
millions. 

Admittedly, the Replicated Ear is not absolutely co-extensive 
with the Pop People. Class taste always has its marginal and 
evolving fringes. The biggest record store in this country 
(180,000 discs on its shelves) reckons that 65 per cent of its 


” 
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business, as to value, is in classical records. It adds: ‘“‘So 
far as we are concerned the demand for classical music cuts 
clean across economic and class divisions.” I hear of customers 
who look and sound like Teds buying Vivaldi’s Seasons, 
Stravinsky’s Petrushka, even Bartok’s Music for String 
Orchesira, Percussion and Celesta. 

But, in the main, the under-twenty-fives (musically the 
most active age group among Pop People) go for the Top 
Twenty pop singers and bands, a list which, although. con- 
stantly changing from month to month, even from day to day, 
roughly coincides from store to store and region to region. 
The older Pop People are not altogether immune from Top 


j 


Twenty appeal. Often, indeed, they share it to the full. But 
they lean also to such things as Down Memory Lane to Drury 
Lane (musical show hits), Sousa marches, Guards marches, 
marches from the operas, Mantovani’s cascading strings and 
even Hungarian dances by Johannes Brahms. 

But Brahms’s name must be in the tiniest type. And the 
sleeve must have a design of flaring skirts and eyes like black 
flames. And the whole thing must be called Gipsy Camp Fires. 
And not a hint must be breathed that the music has anything 
classical about it. Because for most Pop People, classical 
music is something to fear, shun and deride. 

THE END 


Diary of a Young Lady Street Worker 


By B. A. YOUNG 


One qualification advocated by the admirable Bristol Social Project for those who work with juvenile gangs 
is a “mature personality.” Workers without mature personalities may find themselves in difficulties .. . 


volunteered to act as these new street 

workers they tell you about in this 
report from the Bristol Social Project. 
We’re going to seek out the adolescents 
in their gangs at the street corners, as 
it says, and teach them to behave a little 
better and not cut up the upholstery 
in the cinemas with their flick-knives, 
and so on. It says in the report that we 
shall need time, money, patience and 


7 vt My friend Cynthia and I have 


boys after all. I suppose that’s where 
the professional training comes in. 
10th. This evening I found a real 
Teddy gang at a street corner about half 
a mile away. There were three boys, 
all wearing jeans and leather wind- 
cheaters with zip-fasteners all over them, 
and one of them said “Hallo, darling” 
when I came along, so it was easy to get 
talking. I asked them if they were a 
gang, and one of them, his name was 


George, said “Sure, do you want to 
join us?” So I said yes I did, and 
George said “Well, here’s something 
you can do for a start.” He gave me a 
bit of paper which he said was my 
application form and asked me to give 
it to a man standing outside the 
“Cricketers.” “Only move,” he said, 
“because they’ll be off in a minute.” 
I gave the paper to the man, and when 
I came back the gang had gone, but I 


long professional training, but for the 
present we'll just have to try to make do 
with the time. After all, it isn’t as bad 
as Bristol where we live. 

8th. Went to a street corner and saw 
two Teddy boys standing there. I 
didn’t quite know how to get talking to 
them, so I just stood and watched them 
for a bit. They looked quite nice for 
Teddy boys, and they hadn’t robbed 





anybody or anything after ten minutes, 
so I thought I’d say something to them. 





I couldn’t think of anything special I 
wanted to say, because of course it 
wouldn’t have done if I’d come out 
straight away about wanting to reform 
them, so I just said “ Excuse me, have 
you got the time?” I thought they’d 
be sure to ask me to go along with them 
for a coffee or something, I mean I’m 
quite pretty really, but they were very 
snooty. “I should move along if I were 
you, miss,” one of them said. “We’ve 
been keeping you under observation for 
fifteen minutes, and you'll get into 
trouble if you aren’t careful.” 


Perhaps they weren’t really Teddy 





a 
sy 


‘* How much more injury time, ref?” 








shall know them again, and it’s a start, 
isn’t it? 

I read the paper. It said “ Dauntless 
Dan and Lass of Killiecrankie reversed 
for 8.45 White City.” I think it must 
have been in a code of some kind. 

13th. I met the gang again this 
evening at the same street corner. 
George said “ You brought us luck last 
time, that forecast paid three nicker, so 
haw would you like to help us again?” 
I said I would, so we all went to 
another street corner quite a long way 
off, and we stopped outside a sort of 
warehouse. The other two members of 
the gang are called Paddy and Tony, by 
the way, and the gang is called the 
Calabash Boys. There are some other 


members too. They formed the gang 
so they could have some healthy out- 
door exercise, a sense of adventure and 








the feeling of team spirit, or so George 
says. 

When we got to this warehouse, 
George asked if I would like to join in 
one of their games. I was a bit doubtful 
as it was rather dark, but one of the 
things we have to show is “ permissive- 
ness” based on psycho-analytical prin- 
ciples, so I said all right. George said 
“The game is there’s a_ beautiful 
princess locked up in here and we’ve 
got to rescue her. Only the bloke that 
locked her up has set the law on to 
watching her, so if when we’re inside 
you see any coppers coming, you shout 
Scarper! as loud as you can, got it?” 

Tony opened the door of the ware- 
house with a bit of celluloid, which 
George said was the way they always 
played in their games, and they all went 
inside and shut the door behind them. 


“Probably some cranky new 
scheme for dividing up the 
national cake.” 
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When they had been there about a 
minute, a policeman came down the 
street, flashing his torch on to the doors, 
so I shouted “Scarper!” as George had 
told me. The Teddy boys came running 
out, and the policeman caught hold of 
me and blew his whistle. I don’t know 
where the Teddy boys went to, but I 
had to go to the police station, although 
I explained that we were only playing a 
game. 

21st. They wouldn’t let me keep my 
diary in the remand home, but now it’s 
all over I’ve got my things back. I 
thought the magistrate was a bit un- 
understanding, and I tried to read him 
the bit in the Bristol report where it 
says “It is not very likely that their bad 
behaviour will cease if their sense of 
worthlessness is exacerbated by public 
disapproval,” but he didn’t want to 
listen. 

The Probation Officer isn’t as nice as 
that one they have on the television, and 
as a matter of fact George says he’s a 
soft clot, but it doesn’t matter, I don’t 
have to report to him if it doesn’t suit 
me. George is very kind for a Teddy 
boy and I think I am beginning to 
understand him quite deeply. 

22nd. George took me to the pictures 
with the rest of the Calabash Boys 
to-night. We saw I Was a Teenage 
Zombie and The Invisible Atomic Spider. 
George and Tony and Paddy un- 
screwed the ashtrays from the seats in 
front with their flick-knives because 
they said they had to have something to 
take their minds off the horror. I cut a 
square piece out of my seat with my 
nail-file and it really did make me feel 
less tensed-up. The manager was 
angry about it at first and said he was 
going to send for the law, but I read 
him the bit where it says “The first 
stage of any enterprise of this kind 
should be . . . learning about the ages, 
habits, cultural background and the 
haunts of these boys and girls.” 

24th. The Calabash Boys had a 
bundle with the Harlequin Gang. 
George got kicked in the face by one 
of the Harlequins, but he was a square, 
he didn’t -have winkle-pickers on, so 
George wasn’t hurt very much. My 
friend Cynthia was with the Harlequins. 
She says they’re a smashing mob 
and they’d have really clobbered us 
only her friend Doug had the flu; but 
you can never trust a word that 
little says. 
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I Edited a Student Newspaper 


By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


type, but I can’t help feeling a 

twinge of sympathy for these poor 
editors of student newspapers who are 
getting into such trouble just now. 
When I was an undergraduate myself, I 
was—as I have confessed before in these 
columns—the editor of one of these 
papers, and I can’t help shivering a little 
every time I think about it. People told 
me at the time that it was a sure way to 
get straight into Fleet Street, but after 
a few weeks of hiding down dark 
alleys from vengeful contributors and 
hate-maddened subjects of articles, I 
was happy enough to forswear my 
ambitions. You need a lot of guts, and a 
fair turn of speed, to be a newspaper 
man, I discovered. 

The trouble with editing a student 
newspaper in a small university is that 
there is, in fact, no news. Those of us 
who have managed against all odds to 
hew out university novels from the 
intractable materials offered will be 


I MAY not seem to you the kindly 


familiar with the fact. University life 
is plain and simple. Books are overdue 
at the library. Experiments in the 
chemistry lab. are successful. Professor 
X gave an interesting Jecture with slides 
he had taken himself. Students pass— 
or fail—examinations. Grass in the 
quadrangles grows. The food in the 
refectory is . . . well, ordinary. The 
student editor is confronted with a 
dreadful choice. Either he must present 
this information as it is, and sell no 
copies whatsoever; or he must invent 
news where there is none to be found. 

My own disposition, an elevated and 
serious one, led me at first to take the 
former course. We worked with skimpy 
materials. The staff consisted of my- 
self, a lad who could type quickly, and 
a girl who wore bright scarves and 
tried to sneak pages of communist 
propaganda into the paper. In spite 
of repeated appeals we had acquired 
only three correspondents, all vague 
and undedicated; there was a biological 
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correspondent, who told us what kind 
of birds’ nests lay about us, a youth who 
reviewed student plays and headed all 
his notices ‘‘A Valiant Effort,” and a 
gentleman who, under the concealment 
of a pseudonym, wrote scabrous abuse 
of staff and students alike. I in fact 
wrote almost all of the copy, brightening 
up the biology and the reviews, toning 
down the abuse. The paper was, in 
short, a Times among student papers, 
and its circulation stood at about 
sixteen or seventeen. 

One day I was taken aside by one of 
the union executive, a power-hungry 
young man, who asked me to boost the 
circulation. He pointed out that the 
paper was a drag on union funds, and 
that with the money they fed into it 
they could have provided free teas for a 
year or built a small building. I told 
him that the only way to improve the 
circulation, sad though it was to admit 
it, was to copy the methods of the 
gutter press. Students, like so many 








HARGREAVES. 


“. . . Lost my way... going back after winter in the sun, you know—the usual Western 


racket . . . aimed for Britain... 


our homing instincts not as good as Russian birds— 


Russian birds always lay first eggs—Russian birds sing best . . . what are the pickings like 
at the salt mines, anyway? . . . worms a bit salty, eh? ha ha!” 


people, had low standards in news- 
papers. The power-hungry young man 
did not reflect for an instant. “Do it,” 
he said. 

I called a meeting of the newspaper 
staff (just me and this girl actually, as 
the man who could type had chicken- 
pox) and we set to work to give the 
paper a new look. We developed two 
simple but fundamental strategies. The 
first was Startling Allegations. “Eleven 
Per Cent of Students Wear Self- 
Supporting Trousers: Startling Allega- 
tions,” said our headline next week, and 
even the biological report was headed 
“Do Ants Enjoy Sex? Startling Revela- 
tions.” Our other strategy was even 
more brilliant; we called it Non-News. 
It simply consisted of inveigling prom- 
inent members of the university into 
denying reports we had invented. “The 
librarian to-day denied that there had 
been a fire in the university library 
which consumed over ten thousand 
irreplaceable volumes.” ‘This strategy 
lasted us for a long time, until finally 
a professor deftly outsmarted us. We 
rang him up and asked him if it was 
true that he was resigning. “No,” he 
said. “May we quote you?” we asked, 
“Professor Not to Resign’?”’ “ Yes,” he 
said, “‘but on one condition, and that 
is that you publish in the adjoining 
column an article headed ‘Queen Not 
To Get Divorce.’” We dropped the 
story. 

The man who typed still had chicken- 


pox, but the girl with the scarves had. 


not been inactive. Looking back on 
the situation, from the safe vantage 
point of the present, I am inclined to 


the conviction that she was the victim 
of some strange psychological perver- 
sion, but at the time it all seemed good 
news-getting. It was her custom to 
spend all her time scouting round all 
the unlit parts of the university or 
hiding behind sofas in the junior 
common room; and the findings she 
made during these misspent hours 
appeared in the paper in a daring 
gossip column, the title of which was 
something like “Who Does What With 
Whom?” Essentially anarchical, the 
girl was a William Hickey par excellence, 
and I have no doubt that she prospered 
well in Fleet Street afterwards. No 
modest glance, no furtive hand-hold, 
no dark night embrace was missed by 
her eagle eye. Lovers’ quarrels were 
her stock in trade. She hid, she told me, 
up trees and deep in ditch bottoms. 
Whether all the amours she discovered 
were real or merely the fancy of her own 
erotic imagination I had no means of 
knowing; but if they were true some 
people appeared to be making better 
use of the opportunity of a university 
education than I was. All I knew was 
that people who wanted to steal a kiss 
were so fervently pursued that they 
used to get on a bus and go to the next 
big town, forty miles away. And even 
then they weren't safe. 

Our circulation soared, of course. 
Issues were sold out in five minutes. 
Unfortunately, however, I found I was 
developing a conscience; I found I 
wasn’t the journalist type. The girl and 
I used to have these quarrels, “ It’s the 
interesting story of people,” she used 
to say; and even the accounts of the 
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quarrels, embellished to afford sexual 
overtones, would appear in the next 
issue of the paper. She spared no one, 
not even herself, and certainly not me. 
I could hear her breathing behind me 
every time I took a night out at the 
cinema. 

My conscience kept snatching at my 
intestines, and gradually the whole 
thing became much too complicated. 
When I arrived at the university in the 
morning, I would find whole queues of 
people outside the paper’s little cubby- 
hole of an office, waiting to punch me 
on the nose. “It’s the freedom of the 
press that’s at stake,” I’d cry. “We're 
only giving the publie what they want.” 
“Tt’s not what we want,” they’d say. 
“Tt’s not what I want,” I’d reply, 
“but circulation’s rising. ..”’ “ Enough 
of this dialectic,” they’d say, and punch 
me on the nose. 

Moreover, I was given to understand, 
from carefully dropped hints, that 
either the university or the paper 
would have to close down; there wasn’t 
room for both. I was in a cleft stick. 
I hadn’t wanted to do this anyway; 
popular journalism wasn’t my forte. I 
finally took the coward’s way out. I 
went and visited the man who could 
type so often that I caught his chicken- 
pox. I really enjoyed the sanatorium, 
away from it all. And that’s why, 
whenever I read about some student 
editor who is in trouble, I can’t 
suppress a twinge of sympathy. 


Slobber-Chops Note 


(An income-tax man has sent a verse 
O.H.M.S.) 
T’S rather puzzling how, each time 
Some bureaucrat bursts into rhyme, 
He scores an overnight success 
And gets reprinted im the press. 


I realize that bards are few 

In (say) the. Inland Revenue, 

But aren’t they given, all the same, 
A disproportionate acclaim? 


It’s rather sad, it seems to me, 
How quick the public are to see 
Poetic genius in those 

Whose proper medium is prose— 


While poets proper (non-Whitehall) 
Never get recognized at all. 
—J. B. BOOTHROYD 
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Whiteheath v. 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


r MHE first thing that strikes anyone 
comparing the composition of 
the body of men selected by the 

Australian Cricket Board of Control to 

tour England this summer with the 

Whiteheath (Surrey) village club is the 

startling numerical similarity in playing 

strength. Both have seventeen men. 

During the close season Whiteheath lost 

Mayham (D.) who has, according to the 

secretary's notes in the Annual Report, 

“taken up an important position in the 

world of insurance at Salisbury,” and 

in compensation secured the transfer of 

Hallett (P. J.) from Yorkshire. 

Mayham has served the club well 
during his fourteen years at Whiteheath. 
As opening bowler—military medium 
laced with civvy street speculative—he 
regularly took his twenty or so wickets 
each season, paid scrupulously for his 
beer, launched the fund for the pavilion 
clock, and used the office Roneo for club 
circulars, appeals and jumble sale 
notices. When I add that his wife 
introduced the notion of the hexagonal 
economy sandwich, which upped the 
tea-tent takings by a clear fifty per cent, 
it will be seen that the club chairman 
was in no way exaggerating when he 
referred to “the staggering loss that we 
have to record in the departure of Dave 
Mayham.” 

Hallett we know little about, except 
that he comes from Yorkshire, is 
youngish, runs a car capable of seating 
six, and is suspected of teetotalism. 

The point is we are still seventeen, 
and this means that most of the older 
members can expect a game one match 
out of three provided we are not 
bowlers and that the fixture is an away. 

The next thing that strikes one is the 
close parallel in potential between the 
tourists and Whiteheath: 

Benaud, the Australian captain, is an 
all-rounder who is inclined to bowl 
himself rather too much. So _ is 
MacDooley, the Whiteheath skipper. 
Benaud is sometimes accused of over- 
exuberance, tending to make his con- 
gratulatory gestures too demonstrative, 
and this may well be so in the case of 
MacDooley. We just don’t know. 


Harvey, the vice-captain, is a left- 
hand bat. So is our man Purvis, though 
Purvis is not our vice-captain. 

N. O'Neill, of New South Wales, is 
usually described by the Australian 
press as “drawcard Norm,” a tribute of 
course to his attractive, punishing 
batting and splendid fielding. We have 
a Norman at Whiteheath, Norman 
Byett, and it so happens that he too has 
more influence on attendance figures 
than any other player. Byett’s seven 
children, wife, father, cousin and two 
dogs travel everywhere with him. 
Whenever Byett stands down from the 
eleven the ground looks deserted and 
the captain’s wife’s spaniel eats itself 
sick on the tea-tent leftovers. 

Ken Mackay is the oldest member of 
the touring side. We have an oldest 
member too—-Arthur Siobhan. 


The Australians 


R. B. Simpson, of Western Australia, 
is twenty-five. Our Simpson (R. J.) is 
older, but like his namesake opens the 
innings and has a rock-like defence. 
His (R. J.’s) method consists in taking 
short-to-impossible singles whenever he 
is confronted by a bowler of menace, 
guile or straightness in delivery, and 
usually results in the first three or four 
wickets falling to run-out decisions and 
a complaint from the opposition that 
Simpson is running on and damaging 
the wicket. Accused in this way of un- 
sporting behaviour Simpson is apt to 
throw his wicket away by trying to stop 
a straight ball. 

I. Quick, of Victoria, is an orthodox 
left-hand finger spinner, -bowling leg- 
breaks to right-handed batsmen. Well, 
so is our Smythe, though it is stretching 
things a bit to claim orthodoxy for him. 


THEN AS NOW 


Sir Winston Churchill has kept several governments up late but never equalled the 
efforts of the Irish, who kept Parliament sitting for forty-one hours in 1881. 


LEGISLATION BY PYJAMA 
THERE ARE OTHERS BESIDES THE LANDOWNERS OF THE COUNTRY WHO ARE MADE TO 
“SIT UP” BY THE BUDGET 
(Mr. Winston Churchill was supposed to have been discovered on the Treasury 
Bench in pink pyjamas.) 
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“Personally, I think no picnic is complete without them!” 


Smythe was taught his cricket at what 
he calls “my public school” where the 
old pro laid it down that hitting against 
the spin is dangerous if not absurd. As 
a result Smythe refuses to have fielders 
posted on the leg side when he is 
bowling to anyone who remotely 
resembles a gentleman, and is therefore 
hit repeatedly for fours and sixes in the 
region of fine and square leg. A further 
result is that Smythe doesn’t bowl very 
often and consequently doesn’t play 
very often. Which is a pity when you 
consider the value to the side of his 
blazer, his Aston Martin and his wife. 
F. Misson, of New South Wales, is a 
quickie of the up-and-down school. His 
opposite number at Whiteheath must, I 
suppose, be Wilson, a traveller in food 
for goldfish and a cricketer of wayward 
charm. For his waywardness his boots 
are responsible. They have three spikes 
between them, two in the left toe, one 
in the right heel, and Wilson’s progress 
to the wicket from a marked run of 
eighteen yards is about as direct as a 
butterfly’s flight. Yet occasionally in 
spite or rather because of his handicap 


he takes wickets. The batsman will see 
him suddenly alter course by as much as 
forty-five degrees, and assume that he is 
breaking off the engagement to attend 
to a sudden nose-bleed or something. 
The batsman relaxes, lowers his guard 
and looks up to find Wilson and the ball 
coming at him down the wicket. It is 
too late to draw aside. He plays at the 
ball (or Wilson—whichever arrives first) 
and misses. Older players remind 
Wilson from time to time that a bowler’s 
first responsibility is to his boots, but we 
do not press the matter too seriously. 
After all, as I have said, he occasionally 
takes wickets. 

G. McKenzie, of Western Australia, 
is only nineteen. 

C. C. McDonald is a reliable opener. 
Whiteheath’s Hartclough (T. G.) is also 
a reliable opener—so reliable in fact that 
he refuses to bat any lower in the order. 
When I say that he fields indifferently 
it is obvious that he has some kind of 
“pull” with the captain. He has: he 
supplies Test tickets for Lord’s and The 
Oval at face value. 

W. Lawry and L. Kline are both of 
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Victoria. So, in a way, are our Dews- 
bury (P.) and Knox (M. S.). The 
former is a ticket-clerk and the latter a 
permament way inspector. The con- 
nection is tenuous, perhaps, but in the 
circumstances not without interest. 

W. Grout is the Aussies’ first choice 
as wicket-keeper. Ours is Groavel 
(I. R.). Grout stands back to the fast 
bowlers: Groavel stands back to every- 
thing, including throws-in. He argues 
that by standing back he has less ground 
to cover when retrieving byes. “If you 
want me to stand up,” he tells our 
slower bowlers, “get the skipper to kick 
the old men out of the slips.” 

B. Jarman is the Aussies’ second 
choice as Keeper. So is our Groavel 
(I. R.). 

R. Gaunt, Victoria, is a right-arm 
fast bowler. Our Henley (W. T.) is 
also right-handed. 

A. K. Davidson, New South Wales, 
is the leading all-rounder in the Aus- 
tralian ranks. We can match him, I 
think, with Watergloss (N. T.), a player 
of extreme versatility who has modelled 
himself on Trevor Bailey even to the 
accident-proneness. He bats doggedly, 
bowls objectively and is the only 
Whiteheath player confident enough of 
selection to borrow the captain’s box. 

B. Booth, also of New South Wales, 
is twenty-seven. Fred Alditch of 
Whiteheath is seventy-two. The parallel 
here is for numerologists only.* 

P. Burge of Queensland is a solid, 
upstanding batsman. This is his second 
trip to England, as it is also of our 
Enright (“Sam”) who returns this 
summer from a three-year stay in Malta. 
I don’t know whether Burge, too, is a 
frogman, but he might well be. 

So there it is. There’s not really all 
that much difference, when you get 
down to it, between Test teams and 
the better village sides. Anyway, if the 
Aussies find they have a day free White- 
heath would be pleased to take them on. 
Seventeen a side, winners to pay for 
Mrs. Blackstone’s windows. 





*I see that there is a discrepancy of one 
between the two sides as matched here. 
Modesty forbids that I should mention my 
own role in the Whiteheath XVII. 


w 


“Warp ‘BALANCE OF PowER,’ AMENITIES 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD, SWIMMING PooL AND 
ReFvuse Tip PLans.” 


Respectively, no doubt. 
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A Field for Flannel 


HERE is nothing wrong with our 
police that a smooth dose of public 
relations would not cure. Such is 
the view, oddly enough, of the Institute 
of Public Relations, who have sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Royal 
Commission on the Police urging that 
every police force should have its Public 
Relations Officer. 

Let us admit that in the art of 
flannelling the public the police have 
often been strangely inept. Consider 
how they treat the citizen pulled in at 
two a.m. for walking about London 
with a large suitcase which he refuses to 
open on demand. When it is proved 
that the case contains only the normal 
gear required by a man walking out on 
his wife, what happens? The victim is 
told to go away and refrain from making 
himself a nuisance in future, which is 
liable to result in an action for wrongful 
arrest. 

In future the sergeant at the desk 
will say, “ We are sorry we have made a 
mistake and I will now pass you over to 
our Public Relations Officer, who will 
apologize to you much better than I 
can and perhaps give you a drink. He 
is at present in bed in his home at 
Guildford, but I will send a car for him 
right away. If you will sit on the bench 
in the waiting-room he should be with 
you in about two-and-a-half hours.” 

What is the public image of a police- 
man to-day? There are half a dozen of 
them, all unflattering. He is a man who 
wantonly prevents the public from 
getting a good look at a sex maniac by 
throwing a raincoat over the fellow’s 
head; a man who snatches the public’s 
betting slips by day and drinks brandies 
at their expense in clubs by night; a 
man who tries to prevent ladies winking 
at gentlemen from windows; a man 
who has the effrontery to charge Mem- 
bers of Parliament when they break the 
laws they have made for others; a 
man who hauls £3,000-a-year company 
directors from behind steering-wheels 
for no better reason than that they are 
knocking down every other bollard; a 
man who arrives too late on the scene of 
the crime and then appeals to the public 


TURNER 


By E. S. 


to find a person aged between twenty 
and forty-five, about five feet nine inches 
tall and wearing a fawn raincoat. The 
public relations officers are going to have 
their work cut out to correct some of 
these images. 

Newspaper men pretend that they 
have no time for public relations 
officers, but do not believe it. When a 
man with a scar is assisting the police 
with their inquiries, there is often need 
of a man with a cigar to assist the press 
with their inquiries; that is, to provide 


them with harmless misinformation 
which the Chief Superintendent has 
neither the time nor the training to 
concoct. At functions like exhumations 
there is also need for someone to pop 
out at intervals from behind the canvas 
screens to report how the diggers are 
progressing. 

The police PRO will spend a good 
deal of his time writing letters to the 
press refuting allegations against the 
force, and he must not be afraid to hit 
hard. “Sir,” he will say, “in reply to 


“We had to take them down—they kept thinking and then striking.” 
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Mr. Albert Blackwaggon, of Rock 
Bottom, who says that the police spend 
all their time harassing motorists, may 
I point out that within the past ten years 
Mr. Albert Blackwaggon, of Rock 
Bottom, has been prosecuted and con- 
victed four times for breaking and 
entering, once for living on immoral 
earnings and once for crossing the 
railway line other than by the footbridge. 
This would appear to be the short 
answer to your reader’s complaint.— 
R. Cuthbertson-Silk, PRO Wessex 
Constabulary.” 

Besides appealing to the public for 
better co-operation (e.g. by not throw- 
ing marbles under the hooves of the 
mounted police) the public relations 
officer will keep the local press supplied 
with a flow of releases (vulgarly known 
as hand-outs). These will tell of 
policemen rescuing old ladies locked in 
lavatories, giving pretty girls lifts home 
from dances, helping gardeners to find 
fingers cut off by motor mowers, 
recovering canaries from electricity 


pylons, giving their soap coupons to 
tramps—all those little human services 
which the public never hear about. As 
reporters well know, a routine telephone 





call to the police station to ask “ Any- 
thing doing?” is always answered by 
“Nothing at all,” even though at that 
moment a task force of heavily armed 
teenagers may be trying to carry the 
building by assault in order to rescue 
their leader. The public relations 
officer will so arrange his duties that all 
incidents, no matter how major, are 
reported to him at once. 

It would also be a good idea if, from 
time to time, he inserted helpful 
advertisements like this in the press: 


youR FRIENDLY POLIcE sTATION 

If you are contemplating some 
enterprise of doubtful legality, why 
not call in for a chat at your local 
police station? The friendly sergeant 
behind the counter will give you every 
guidance in his power. That is what 
he is there for. Besides, police 
stations are always full of fascinating 
characters. The whole pageant of 
human life is there. 

Why not drop in to-morrow? 


Needless to say the PRO will also 
handle the chief constable’s personal 
publicity. Unlike his colleague in the 


. . and I will work for you, Valerie, as hard as the Union will permit.” 
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film world he will not be in a position 
to announce his client’s pregnancies, but 
he will keep the press informed of the 
chief constable’s birthdays, his. election 
to the vice-presidency of the Hamster 
Club of Great Britain, his nights out at 
the dogs, and so on; but not, of course, 
informing the press of those occasions 
when his client is stopped for speeding. 
There are some things which may 
be left to the unaided initiative of the 
newspapers. 

We must not allow the police to 
shelter unduly behind this new recruit 
to their force. “If you want to know the 
time, ask a public relations officer” is 
not the right sort of slogan. Nor do we 
wish visiting actresses to say “I think 
your police PROs are wonderful.” 
But when Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Constabulary deliver their verdicts on 
the various forces—a fine body of men 
here, a fine body of men there—let them 
not withhold their praise of a fine body 
of public relations officers. 

Perhaps the only people who are 
going to look with disfavour on the 
police PRO are the writers of detective 
stories. ‘The tough private eye has long 
been accustomed to swaggering into the 
inspector’s office, sitting on his desk, 
taking a cigarette and then blowing the 
smoke in the officer’s face as he fishes 
for information. He is going to look 
pretty silly if the inspector rises, grabs 
the cigarette and stubs it out and coldly 
refers his caller to the PRO along 
the corridor. Sexton Blake and Perry 
Mason and all those boys aren’t going 
to like it a bit. The Crime Writers’ 
Association will probably be sending 
a counter-memorandum to the Royal 
Commission on the Police any moment 
now. 





BUDGET MEMOS. No. 5 

Attention Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 

Capital gains tax a pipedream, 
and likely to be. Suggest you pacify 
left wing advocators with next best 
thing, viz., Duplicated Luxury Tax. 
Rough principle, purchase tax on a 
second car to be twice that on the 
first, and so on, progressively, with 
third and fourth. Same goes for 
TV sets, deep-freezes, tiaras, minks 
and the like. 

Assure you, have only welfare Ex- 
chequer at heart. Nothing personal. 

Hon. Secretary, 


Hastings and St. Leonard’s Simple 
Life Guild. 
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Nae Welcome on the Braeside 


Designs for a kilt for Welshmen have been invited from woollen manufacturers by 
the Welsh Tourist and Holidays Board. . 


ORD LYON, Lord Lyon, come, ca’ oot the clans— 
A pibroch, a claymore in ilka chiel’s han’s! 
Gin those callants the Welsh lay their ain on the kilt 
By Bruce and his spider, there’s bluid tae be spilt. 


Up frae the black Rhondda tae Bangor-on-Dee, 

Frae fause Merthyr Tydvil tae Llanfair p.g. 

Skeandhus sall gae through them as clean as a whistle, 
And the land sall be sown wi’ the ait and the thistle. 


Their shouthers are slopit, they’re lank in the shin: 

Gin the Welsh wore the kilt, mon, their ain bairns wad grin: 
A cave in the hillside’s their rightfu’ abode— 

Sae drape them like Druids, or daub them wi’ woad. 


Och, a clout a’ besprent wi’ black diamonds and leeks 
Micht weel suit a Welshman—worn ower his breeks. 


— R. C. SCRIVEN 
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On the Notice 
Board... 


. of the Central Stores Depot of the 
Monolith Construction Group 


Open-Top AsPIRATES 
INCE the introduction six months 
~ ago of our Punched-Card-Com- 
puter Accounting for Stores 
(PUCCAS) it has been frequently 
necessary to stress the need for clear 
entry by Project Storekeepers of the 
Item Code Number on Requisitions. 
These Code Numbers are transcribed 
to Punched Cards in this office to 
provide the data from which PUCCAS 
automatically issues the items, records 
the transactions, calculates the stock 
remaining in hand and, when necessary, 
issues an order to the appropriate 
contractor for further supplies. It is 
therefore vital that the correct Item 
Code Number be boldly written and 

that Att Hs Have Open Tops. 

Hasty and slovenly delineation of the 
letter H frequently gives an inward 
slant to each of the uprights with the 
resultant danger that what was intended 
as an H is read by the Card-Punchers 
asan A, The persistent and inexcusable 
failure of Storekeepers to Keep THEIR 
Hs Open has led to serious confusion 
at this depot in connection with Items 
H1207 and A1207. 

H1207 is a Steamroller Mk. IV 

22 tons. 

A1207 is a Teapot, Metal, Area 
Managers, Grade III, for the 
use of. 

To date, sixty-four Area Managers, 
Grade III, requesting Teapots have 
received Steamrollers, Mk. IV, 22 tons 
instead. Owing to the lengthy consign- 
ment period for this large item, these 
errors have lain concealed for months. 

Replenishment orders for the issued 
Steamrollers have been regularly placed 
by PUCCAS and now, while we have 
not a solitary Teapot, Metal, in stock, 
we possess 102 Steamrollers. 

Storekeepers are now reminded for 
the Last Time that special care must be 
taken to OPEN THE Tops oF ALL Hs 
and are warned that severe disciplinary 
action will be taken against any officer 
causing more Steamrollers to arrive at 
this Depot. 

FRANKLIN G. CUPLOAD 
Controller of Stores 











ham, Mr. Gillanders? I can’t see 


monitor. 


somewhere. Yes. 
Director 
Drug Company, don’t you ever wake 
up in the night sweating to think of 


you lucky denture-wearers about the 
five fabulous facts of Ferguson's 
Fixative, don’t go jumping to the 
conclusion that I’ve got false teeth. 
These are my own, and I’m as 
pleased with them as I am with the 


with a coarse, firmly-rooted beard 
can shave with 
Wonderwhirl double reverse plucking 
action electric razor and not make 
any impression at all, beyond a wee 
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Is it true that BBC TV, in its quest for the common 
touch, is levelling down its programmes to the 
ITV 1Q? If so, Tonight is still holding out 

nobly against official demands for lower standards. 
But can Mr. Michelmore’s boys keep it up? If they 
give in, they ’Il go all the way. 


“Can you sce me there in Birming- 


you. Something wrong with the 
Now tell me, you began 
taking these rather nasty Rheumatabs 
just a year ago... .?” 





“I had another question here 
As Managing 


of the Triple-Strength 


the price you charge for these little 
pellets of plain soda?” 





“Hallo, again. And when I tell 


rest of me.” 


“Well, as you’ve just seen, a man 


a_ Williamsby’s 





disarrangement of the whiskers.” 
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CLIFF’S INN |: 





MICHELMORE (pretending to be caught sitting on some sort of 
table): Good evening. I hope this thing’s safe. I made it 
myself with the latest O-So-Neet mechanical carpentry kit. 
Table like this would cost eight pounds in the shops—the 
timber alone cost me nine pounds fifteen. Then there was 
five hours’ work, two electric shocks, three barked knuckles 
(displays bandaged hand), a kitchen full of shavings and my 
wife’s gone to her mother’s. Don’t forget the name, O-So- 
Neet. (Slaps table. It collapses.) And now we've got a bit 
of film for you. 

Short, rather grainy film-sequence of swans taking off, 
flying, wheeling, landing. 

MICHELMORE ( pretending surprise that the film is over so soon): 
Egyptian geese, mentioned by Herodotus, held sacred by the 
Egyptians, eaten by priests. I like the way they tuck their 
feet up, don’t you? Early example of the retractable under- 
carriage. But did you notice how white they were? We'll 
come back to that in a minute. Here’s Derek Hart. 

Hart (whose nose looks fastidious): You probably know that 
a controversy is raging in the World Health Organization as 
to the possibly harmful effects of chemical additives in house- 
hold cleansers. Here are two identical piles of washing-up. 
(Camera tracks back to show these.) Now, all this washing-up 
has been washed-up, as you see, so it’s all perfectly sanitary 
and hygienic. Or is it? I also have with me two almost 
identical mariaging directors of detergent firms, Mr. Box and 
Mr. Cox. (Close-up of each. They are short, aggressive men 
with thick necks and suspiciously tanned, damp-free faces.) 
Now, Mr. Cox, why do you think that this pile of crockery 
nearest you has been washed-up with your product Quikfome, 
the new formula, easy-to-squirt, housewife’s joy? 

Cox: It’s obvious. Look at the 

Hart: Just examine this gravy-boat. And you, Mr. Box, 
are equally sure that your pile—take this meat-dish a minute 
—has been done with your hand-flattering, live-action 
Sinkmate? 

Box: Definitely. 

Hart: Thank you. And you both honestly believe that 

Burst of singing by a close-harmony trio, suddenly: 
“TT COMES COMPLETE!” 
Camera picks up MICHELMORE, registering wry surprise. 

Sorry about that. And you both say that neither product 
has any harmful ingredients? 








Definitely not. 


Hart: And no truth whatever in the suggestion that 
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vents can loosen cup-handles, for instance, 
that they get into the children’s porridge? 
Cox: There’s one extremely vital point 
phat— 
Box: One 
portance——— 
Hart: Well, thank you both very much 
indeed. 
MicueLmore fades in abruptly. 
MicueLMoreE: Hollywood is running out 
Remember this bit of 


factor of really immense 


f stage-coaches. 
pin? 
A sequence from ‘“‘Stage-Coach.” 


From the film Stage-Coach. Of course, 
ome prefer to see the countryside from the 
am-sprung, lounge-settee comfort of Tom- 
inson’s Trans-Britain ‘Tours, though others 
lon't care to spend a fortnight sitting next 
o total strangers with streaming colds and 
eeds accents. Here’s Alan Whicker, on film. 
Victoria station by night, practically 
deserted. One or two would-be travellers 
mooch aimlessly past closed kiosks, 
occasionally looking out of the screen 
with dull curiosity, then moving out of 
shot as if shooed. This goes on for about 

a minute. 
MICHELMORE (turning from a monitor with 
pslight falsetto crow of laughter): Well, what 
appened to Whicker? He was supposed to 
stride on in his eager way, shaking out his 
able and telling us why people stranded at 
‘ictoria after the buffet shuts ought to eat 
rispy Crunchy Malt-O-Bars, the Ideal 
@nack When You Can’t Get Back. Never 
mind. Here’s some film about Olive, the 
ow, who lives in a bedroom in Eastham 
Ferry, Cheshire. The male lead in this 
picture is an actor called Pierre something, 
k Frenchman who plays opposite (he snéezes.) 
Ur it may be Louis. And this is the rather 
dramatic scene where he (gets out handker- 
hief and drops it) ...1 think I’ve got a 
old coming on. (Blows nose.) We present 
it by courtesy of the Milk Marketing Board. 


MICHELMORE: I expect you heard in the 
news to-night that Kapoco Island, one of 
the smaller Friendlies, sank without trace 
early this morning. Fyfe Robertson was on 
the island last week, talking to the Chairman 
of Kapoco Pumice. 

ROBERTSON (painfully earnest, in a small, 
hot office): You say stains and dirt vanish, 
Mr. Clifton. Does that include nicotine, 
now, I wonder ? 

Cuirton: Of course. The better-known 
pumice-stone from Stromboli, say, is much 
less efficient for nicotine. The Kapoco 
volcanoes are constantly active, so we get 
the stuff when it’s fresh and rough. (A 
menacing rumble.) Often while it’s still warm. 

ROBERTSON (to camera): Buy Kapoco 
Pumice, and have fingers she’ll love to kiss 
and now back to the Tonightstudioin- 
Londongoodbye. (An explosion. Film runs 
out with a quantity of code-numbers sideways- 
on.) 

MICHELMORE fades in, smiling broadly. 

MIcHELMORE: Kapoco Pumice, don’t 
forget. And by the way, it’s now in short 
supply. I wonder how many of you have 
ever taken part in a chandelier-shoot? 
(Looks upwards expectantly. Pause.) 1 knew 
that wouldn’t work. They were going to let 
a chandelier down and I was going to shoot 
at it. Never mind. Here’s a bit of film— 


and don’t let anyone tell you that television’s 
hitting the cinema. Where would To- 
night be without it? Where, indeed? 
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Film showing the light-fittings of about 
sixty Stately Homes in quick montage, 
ending with two characters carrying a 
chandelier on a pole. 

MICHELMORE: You didn’t see any shoot- 
ing? Just our little joke. But remember that 
chandeliers harbour dust and germs. Spray 
yours regularly with Doctor Dobree’s Dust- 
O-Spray, and see how easily it mixes with 
biscuit and table-scraps. I’m sorry, my 
mistake, forget that last bit. Derek Hart. 

Hart: Thirty-six years ago this month, 
Mr. Charles Chaplin released his famous 
film, The Gold Rush. Let’s see a short 
sequence from it. 


Film. A short sequence from “The 
Gold Rush.” 


oe 


What, struck you chiefly? Undoubtedly 
the fact that the central character, played by 
Chaplin himself, is in a state of malnutrition, 


and also very badly-dressed. I think if 
you'll look at me you’ll agree that I am 
neither. That is because I take my Deep- 
Frozen Pre-cooked Steako every day. Collect 
the labels off a thousand tins and you get a 
Savile Row suit, with extra pair of trousers, 
for only six pounds. Steako for the inner 
and the outer man. 

MICHELMORE (walking sideways, twiddling 
a finger): And to-night you met Rheuma- 
tabs, Triple-Strength Drugs, Ferguson’s 
Fixative, Wonderwhirl, O-So-Neet, Quik- 
fome, Sinkmate, Trans-Britain Tours, Malt- 
O-Bars, the Milk Marketing Board, Kapoco 
Pumice, Dust-O-Spray and Steako. Oh, and 
I forgot to say that those geese in the first 
bit of film were advertising whiteness 
generally, also that they were actually swans. 
Goodnight, and the next Tonight will be 
pretty much the same. 





“Stage-Coach” and ‘‘Gold Rush’’—United Artists, ‘Miracle 
in Milan’? —Unitalia. ‘“L’Age d’Or’ —Luis Bunuel and 
Salvador Dali. 





Mediatrics 


Or the care of the Middle-aged 





By H. F. ELLIS 


Some ill-conditioned 
canards—and a last 
word from Aristotle 


10. 


E discussed in my last paper some first reactions of 

\) \ the middle-aged to Mediatrics, the scientific study 
of their own group. Not all were favourable by any 

means, but all at least were privileged. They were the 
reactions of those who, whether they admitted it or not, 
belonged. 1 now turn to comments that have reached me 
from the young and the old, and I do so of design in this my 
last paper of the present introductory series because I wish 
to reinforce that feeling of unity that should inspire and bind 
together all who have attained to middle years. We have 
our own petty squabbles and differences, but in face of the 
common enemy, beset on the one flank by the impertinences 
of youth and on the other by the condescension of the old, 
they pale to insignificance; we are, or should be, one. It may 
be said, from a mediatrical point of view, that the chief 
function of Youth and Age is to act as a synthesizing agent, 
binding together and solidifying the ranks of the Middle- 
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aged.* And very well, one is bound to add, they fulfil their 
role. ; 

The unsolicited critivisms received from young readers fall 
in general under four heads. The middle-aged, it is claimed, 
exasperate because: 

(1) You would think they had never been young themselves, 
the way they look at each other over the tops of their news- 
papers and purse their lips when there’s something you 
particularly want to do; 

(2) They won’t realize they are as old as they are, and they 
caper about in unsuitable hats and make what they think is gay 
conversation with waiters or people who come to the house 
until you wish you could curl up and die; 

(3) Practically any new hit tune you put on gives them a 
kind of glazed look and you think they don’t like it, which 
would be alright, until one of them says “Wasn’t this the 
second time we met? At that House Commem? Remember?” 
Who cares? And “House Commem!” Honestly! 

(4) They are always tearing each other to bits. People who 
aren’t there, that is. Nobody’s name ever comes up ever 
without them saying yes, yes, yes, oh I agree, only I do some- 
times wish she wouldn’t . . . or, what a pity he has that 
tiresome . . . or, if only they didn’t make such a business of 
... The great thing seems to be not to like anybody really. 

Of these criticisms, if such they may be called, (1) and (2) 
cancel each other out and may be dismissed—though it is 
worth remarking that (2) has its genesis in envy. Young 
people of to-day, as Stinnermann has noted, are incapable of 
gay conversation with waiters, which in turn obliges their 
elders to carry on. 

(3) is a very characteristic illustration of youth’s resentment 
at the discovery that everything they do we did, and did, on 
the whole, better. For rehabilitation clinics there is nothing 
of greater value than a film of teenagers learning the Charleston. 
The misspelling of “all right,” by the way, is typical of a 
sloppiness of outlook and general lowering of standards about 





*It may be observed here, as typical of the neglect hitherto of the 
middle group, that no single unhyphenated word exists in the 
language to describe their status. Youth and Age have been 
personified, not to say apotheosized, from the earliest times—Youth 
on the prow; Age before honesty; Nurseries of blooming Youth; 
This Youth and Age, but civil strangers still. Middle-age is lucky 


to get a capital, and will certainly get neither a statue nor its proper 
honour until it is dignified with a single name. I suggest, with some 
diffidence, Primacy. But an easily rhymed monosyllable would be 
better. 
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which those of us who are past fifty must be careful not to get 
too excited. 

It is the business of the mediatrician to face the truth 
boldly, however unpleasant, and I do not hesitate to say that 
there is a grain of truth in (4). Or, let me rather say, there 
is a warning. It is natural in maturity to discuss and analyse 
the characteristics of our friends. ‘True friendship is based 
on full understanding; nor can we attain to a proper appre- 
ciation of the richness of our neighbours’ lives unless we hold 
them up, as it were, to the light, turning them this way and 
that so that each facet gleams forth in its native and individual 
hue. But we have no right, or at least it is useless, to expect 
our children to understand what is going on. They lack the 
wit, as yet, to discriminate between the careful, beneficent 
dissection of the surgeon’s scalpel and the ruthless hacking 
and tearing of a vulture’s beak. Much of our conversation, 
it is to be feared, sounds to their young minds like a con- 
tinuous exposure of the failings of our contemporaries; and 
against this danger, in the interests of that solidarity of middle- 
age of which I spoke earlier, we must be constantly on our 
guard.* The safe rule when younger folk are present is to 
limit our character-analysis to persons either in their own 
age-group or well above ours. 

I now come with some reluctance to certain strictures that 
have been passed on Primacy} by the old. They are unten- 
able, as I think, but still, on the principle of the jewel in the 
toad’s head, to be examined. 

A widespread complaint, particularly in the Midlands, can 
be summed up in one old gentleman’s phrase “Some of ’em 
seem to have more money than they know what to do with.” 
This will not hold water for an instant. Middle-age is pre- 
eminently the time when men know what to do with money, 
which is one of the reasons why I have made so little mention 
of the subject in these papers. It is the old who have to be 
restrained from spending it on cats or putting it under floor- 
boards. A glance through my case-book shows only a single 
patient in the 45-50 group who was seriously inconvenienced 
by too much money, and that happened to belong to his wife 
who was older and bred mastiffs. The natural aptitude of the 
middle-aged for knowing what to do with almost unlimited 
amounts of money is in fact the reason why lack of it bears 
so much more heavily on this bracket than on the young or 
old, and forms, incidentally, a strong argument for some kind 
of subsidy for men and women in their prime in place of the 
huge sums expended on university grants, youth work and 
pensions. Altogether, this particular plaint of the aged turns 
out on inspection to be something of a boomerang. 

In a different category, but scarcely less tendentious, is the 
argument that the middle-aged are in no need of special care 
because they ought to be capable of looking after themselves. 
This is like saying that there is no need to warn giraffes 
passing under low bridges because they have got such flexible 
necks. The great capabilities of the average middle-aged man 
are not in doubt; he bears, as we have seen, the main burden 





*There is the further risk that the young, listening to what they 
take to be failings in our contemporaries, may begin to look for 
similar failings in ourselves. ‘This is bad for them. 


+See my earlier footnote. The word grows less attractive with 
repetition and has unwanted simian and archiepiscopal associations. 
‘“Mede”’ has been suggested but is almost inseparable from “‘Persian.” 
The problem is difficult though surely not, with goodwill, insoluble. 














“It’s not that I’m against colour television; I just 
feel that bloodstains in black-and-white are more suitable 


” 


for child viewers. 


of the nation’s life and could not do so, in addition to caring 
for the young and old, were he not gifted with astonishing 
powers of endurance and recuperation. But the finer the 
material the greater the need for careful maintenance, for 
vigilant and immediate attention to the first signs of over- 
strain or (as The Mediatrist expressed it in a recent leader) 
“mettle fatigue.” The wise General cherishes his corps 
d’ élite; he does not deny them dental treatment on the ground 
that they are self-sufficient. “Let the great fat brutes choke 
themselves on expense-account caviar for all I care,” writes 
one angry septuagenarian from the west country. “We shall 
be having clinics for stale Rugby football players next.” He 
might change his tune if he troubled himself to read of the 
risks run almost daily, between one and three p.m., by literally 
thousands of directors in their fifties.* As for the suggestion 
about stale Rugby footballers that is outside my province, 
but we have of course been running for nearly a year now a 
very successful Home for golfers who can no onger see 
the woods for the trees, out near Westward Ho! Mediatrics 
will go forward with its head held high, despite every attempt 
made by dog-in-the-manger Youth and Age, who want all 
the attention for themselves, to denigrate the objects of its 
care. 

The post has brought me many more examples of the kind 
of canards, the baseless generalizations, the damaging half- 
truths about middle-age that the selfish, the envious and the 
misinformed ceaselessly propagate. Many of them, such as 
the extraordinary statement that men over forty always stretch 
their feet out beyond the midpoint of the hearthrug, are too 





*The Institute of Directors have issued some very moving literature 
on this subject. But the elderly sceptic will do better to get out into 
the field and see for himself, e.g. in clubs and restaurants in and 
around the City. 
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trivial to deserve an answer. Some would take too long to 
confute in the space at my disposal. Those that have some 
basis in fact have already been referred to, together with 
suggested methods of treatment, in earlier papers. For a 
general refutation of attacks of every kind on the proposition 
that of all ages the Middle is most worthy of the whole com- 
munity’s thought and care I shall rely on the words of a man 
who may well be called the Father of Mediatrics. For the 
translation of this passage from Aristotle’s Rhetoric I am 
indebted to Mr. 'T. A. Moxon and Everyman’s Library. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MIDDLE-AGED 

Men in their prime will clearly occupy in character a 
position midway between the young and old; they will avoid 
the excesses of each; they will neither be unduly confident— 
for confidence is of the nature of an excess—nor will they be 
over-timid, but will observe a due mean between the two, 
neither trusting nor distrusting all men, but forming their 
judgment in accordance with the truth. Their lives will be 
directed neither to the sole pursuit of honour nor to the 
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pursuit of expediency, but they will balance the two; they 
will conform neither to parsimony nor to extravagance, but 
to what is befitting. The same standard will apply to anger 
and desire. They will temper prudence with courage, and 
courage with prudence. In the young and aged these 
qualities are distinct; the young are courageous and licentious, 
while the aged are self-controlled and cowardly. To sum up, 
whatever advantages belong exclusively to youth and old age 
are found combined in the mature; wherever either of the 
two shows excess or deficiency, the mature hold an even 
balance. The body is at its prime between the ages of 
thirty and thirty-five, and the soul at about forty-nine. 


That is upon the whole well said, as I believe we shall all 
agree. The earlier maturing of fourth-century Greeks leads 
Aristotle to put the prime for the body some ten or even 
twenty years in advance of what most of us would accept 
to-day; the soul, of course, we no longer have. But the 
over-all picture of middle age is, I think, convincing. 

THE END 


Court Plaster Only 


“Tt was characteristic of Lady 
Head’s impulsive kindness that she 
personally bandaged an injured lorry- 
driver who had taken refuge in the 
High Commissioner’s house in Lagos 
during a riot.””"—Sunday Telegraph. 

DON’T for one moment doubt the 

if natural compassion of Lady Head. 

I accept it absolutely. So any of 

you Commie readers who expect me to 
mount an attack against persons of title 
can push off now and get on with the 
revolution. 

What I do feel is that paper, print 
and journalists cost money, and that 
items about characters who act char- 
acteristically are a waste of all three. 
Acting uncharacteristically is different. 
Bishop shoots policeman or Banker 
heads Old Age Pensioners’ protest 
march and you’ve got something, but 


ar 





By J. B. BOOTHROYD 


kind ladies being kind are a dead loss 
newswise. Some other influence must 
have been at work, therefore, in getting 
an editorial OK for this paragraph, 
and I’m forced to the conclusion that 
this influence was the persisting 
popularity among editors of sly refer- 
ences to the class war. Here we have a 
poor, dirty, injured lorry-driver lying in 
his greasy overalls on the High Com- 
missioner’s Aubusson, and the High 
Commissioner’s lady, unmindful of her 
silks or, as it may be, satins, making 
personally with the lint and boracic. 
Note that “personally”: no question of 
delegating to the hired help or some 
passing tradesman’s representative. All 
right then. This is drama, and you can 
see how it earned its place on the 
mighty presses. 





But should it be drama at all in an 
age when peers of the realm are trying 
to get work on the buses? When lads 
who were chopping up butcher’s meat 
in the spring are being presented at 
Royal Variety Performances in the 
autumn? I say No. It should be the 
most natural thing in the world—and 
therefore of no interest at all to news- 
paper editors—for a Prince of the 
Blood to kneel beside an old run-over 
lady of humble origin, or a knight 
bachelor to hand a blue-bag to a beggar 
stung by wasps. The old days when a 
fainting embassy flunkey was simply 
stepped over by the guests must be 
banished for ever into the shameful 
annals of the Dark Ages. 

How? 

Well it isn’t going to be easy and it 
can’t all be done at once. Education is 
undoubtedly the key, and might operate 
in the first instance by additional 
material in existing St. John Ambulance 
lectures. Later of course the subject 
will be taken in schools from kinder- 
garten upwards, and it will be pleasant 
on a summer’s day to hear the lisping 
voices chanting from the open windows 

Luckless broker breaks his leg, 
Here’s a baronet—good egg! 
But when garage-hand breaks his, 
Baronet says ‘Not my biz.” 

Yes, I know. You’re going to say 
that a state of affairs in which a baronet 
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Ve He said THAT?” 


instantly carries succour to a stock- 
broker, but leaves a groaning petrol- 
pump attendant unattended, falls sadly 
short of what we are working for, you 
and I. But early caution is needed. 
Look what sudden change did in the 
Congo. An over-all levelling-out of 
casualty treatment which covers all 
factors—rank of patient, degree of 
injury, status of personal bandager, 
locale of incident—can be achieved only 
gradually and by experts in anatomy 
and sociology. Beveridge managed 
something of the kind with the NHS, 
and if we could get him on our side we 
should soon have a set of useful tables 
giving clear rules about whether a dust- 
man who cuts his thumb emptying the 
bins round the back of some viscount’s 
can reasonably expect the lady of the 
house to come running with a strip torn 
off her Balenciaga petticoat; or whether 
only a rather superior encyclopedia 
salesman with a broken hip could look 
for personal ministrations at this exalted 
level. There will have to be tables in 
reverse too. Is it in order for a street 
musician to rush in when he sees the 
end of a cabinet minister sticking out 
from under a bus? Or must he leave it 
to, at least, a Conservative party candi- 


date or agent? How likely to draw 
undesirable press mention is the street 
musician who succours a Dame Grand 
Cross who happens to fall down a 
flight of steps just behind him? 

Once the children’s imagination is 
seized by the new subject in their 
curriculum, little tests and exercises 
should of course be devised; the lesson 
might well gain in impact if these were 
acted out in the classroom. 

You are a duchess in the Royal 
Enclosure at Ascot when a bookmaker’s 
clerk falls in a fit within easy parasol- 
poking range. 

(a) Are you eligible by status to 

assist? 

(6) If so, what action do you take? 

(c) If not, state rank of correct person 

to give treatment. 


It’s not much but it’s a start, and 
the most we dare do at this stage. It’s 
well known that the common people, 
given an inch, will take a mile. It 
would never do in the early days of the 
reform to give them the idea that the 
man-in-the-street with something in his 
eye can accept the moistened handker- 
chief-corner of a passing marchioness as 
a matter of course. These things will 
come in time, and when they do we 
shall all be so enlightened sociologically 
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that no newspaper would dream of 
mentioning them even in its gossip 
column. 

That lorry-driver in Lagos, ably 
assisted by the impulsively kind Lady 
Head (a viscountess, no less) was uncon- 
sciously in at the beginning of a grand 
experiment. His place in history is 
assured. When the day comes that sees 
the Prince of Wales handing out his own 
personal indigestion tablets to a casual 
burper pressed against a police cordon 
in Leicester Square and not a whisper 
about it in the press, that lorry-driver 
should die happy—provided of course 
that he isn’t too old by then to enjoy it. 


w 


““Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ was substituted, and 
the Italian soprano, Gabriella Tucci, had to 
change from Aida to Tosco, the role in 
which she made her Covent Garden debut 
three weeks ago. 

An Opera House, spokesman said later: 
‘ About 400-500 people asked for their money 
back. I think many of them had heard 
Madame Tucci singing Tosca last week.’” 

Daily Telegraph 
But couldn’t she have improved by 
now? 
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Our Life and Times 


By LU GREGSON 


How little do parents and schoolmasters really know of each other’s world ? 


as she put out the light in 
his room. “That wasn’t a big 
enough one.” 

Jeremy Parker was only five and an 
extra bear hug or two at that age was 
hardly going to make a namby-pamby 
of him, but she was already late for the 
Parents’ Meeting at the Grammar 
School. Jeremy had had his ration of 
her time—now it was the turn of the 
older children. 

She kissed the top of his head in the 
darkness and told him to count Flopsy 
Bunnies until he got to sleep. 

To save time she hurried through the 
station and took a short cut through 
the subway. ‘‘Good,” she thought, as a 
car turned off the main road and up 
College Street. “Perhaps I’m not late 
after all.” She followed its headlights 
through the school gate and was met 
by a sixth-former, blue with cold, who 
escorted her with old-world gallantry 
round various unlikely corners, and in 


‘3 J UST one more hug,” said Jeremy 




















spite of the chattering of his teeth kept 
up a magnificently incongruous flow of 
drawing-room talk such as would not 
have disgraced the explorer Stanley, 
attempting to entertain the great Living- 
stone in the fastnesses of Ujiji. 

At the entrance to the new building 
was a little group of masters with labels 
pinned on their lapels. She recognized 
none of them and suddenly realized with 
a shock that she knew hardly any of 
their real names. These labels mystified 
her. Nobody by any chance was 
referred to as Mr. Reeves or Mr. White 
or Dr. Schooner at the Parker house. 
This large man, for instance, advertised 
as Tomkins, with the fiery expression 
and mop of black hair? He could be 
the Bombshell perhaps, or Black Beauty, 
or even Tarbrush himself. Fascinated, 
she explored each face, each mode of 
dress and walk for further clues. 
Young Peter Parker was a rollicking 
mimic, and it was by their quirks alone 
that she could hope to recognize them. 





























except in 
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She was given a label of her own and 
a pin to pin it on with: everything had 
been organized down to the smallest 
detail. “Thank you, Chalky,” she was 
on the verge of saying, as she accepted 
the pin. Mr. White was an easy one. 
But the Schooner? 

She had sent notes to some of these 
people excusing her children from 
home-work; pleading for their friends 
in the boarding-houses to come to tea. 
Mr. Cummings, whom she had never 
seen, she felt for as an old friend. Mr. 
Paterson she knew by sight, she had 
kept up a one-sided correspondence 
with him for years, but the temptation 
was still very strong to say “Good 
evening, Pecksniff,” when they met. 

When she entered the room the head- 
master, labelled with a label somewhat 
bigger than the rest of the audience, was 
in the middle of his speech. He was 
masquerading as a Mr. Handforth, 
instead of the Mean Old Jellybags she 
knew him to be. 


certain circumstances 
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“And quite frankly,’ he was saying 
with a twisted smile—“ quite frankly, 
boys of your sons’ ages are impossible. 
They can be—are if you like—horrible. 
There is only one thing to do. Grit 
your teeth, say your prayers, and try to 
keep your temper till normal times 
return. Their insolence, their uncouth 
behaviour, is only the expression of a 
natural chafing against an unmanly 
dependence on you. The outrageous 
clothes they wear at the week-end may 
embarrass you, but you must remember 
that these peculiar garments come and 
go—they do no lasting harm. Indeed, 
they are a healthy sign of their need 
to become a person in their own right. 
Excessive smoking now—this is another 
problem. It should not necessarily be 
punished: it will often turn out to be a 
passing phase. 

“And if all these things — quarrels 
in the home, rowdiness outside, and 
general defiance and disobedience to 
parents—become too much to bear, just 
let me know. I can help you. I have my 
hidden persuaders.” 

The headmaster beamed round, rub- 
bing his hands. His glasses flashed 
in the brilliant light from the new 
laboratory fittings. 

Mabel Parker wondered for half a 
moment whether she had taken the 
wrong turning and wandered into Free- 
hills Remand Home by mistake. The 
frozen boy at the gate had after all 
had all the makings of a successful 
con-man. But the sight of Pecksniff 
Paterson leaning against one of the new 
plastic fume-cupboards reassured her. 
She glanced round; not one of those 
parents was making any move to arrest 
or restrain Old Jellybags—indeed they 
were all sitting there on the new pine 
benches with seraphic smiles on their 
faces. They could not all be humouring 
a maniac—some of them at least must 
consider him sane, and his words the 
considered judgment of a sound man 
in his right mind. Could she, Mabel 
Parker, be the only left-footer there? 

She pictured in a panic the scene at 
home. When she had left, one child 
had been in bed with his teddy-bear, 
two had been doing their prep at the 
big table by the fire, surrounded by 
encyclopedias and geometry sets, and 
the fourth was just bringing the step- 
ladder in because his Meccano model 
of the Eiffel Tower had got too high to 
reach on a chair. 





“ Think big, son.” 


Insolence? They had learned early 
that wheedling was the only satisfactory 
way of getting what they wanted out of 
her. Outrageous clothes? If only they 
would—she was sick to death of the 
prospect of navy blazers and school ties 
over the breakfast table until the year 
nineteen-seventy. (Her children’s idea 
of really snappy holiday wear was to 
leave off their ties and wear slippers on 
Saturday morning.) 

She thought of the William books, of 
the boys of Greyfriars. It takes all sorts, 
she concluded, to make a world. Were 
the Parkers now on the brink of family 
ructions which would rend the place 
from top to bottom? She could just try 
putting her husband’s pipe and tobacco 
out of reach to-morrow, she supposed, 
but by now it was probably too late, 
and the secret smoking had already 
reached the pitch where it was wiser 
not to interfere. (James had always 
been rather pale; was this really his 
natural colour?) 

A large man dressed in muted 
checks (Pongo? Brasher the Masher? 
Sodden Sam?) took them on the tour of 
the new physics lab. 

“T hopes they have stronger coffee 
than that there stuff they dished out 
last time,” said a woman in front of her 
in a green velvet hat. “Proper milk and 
water it was. And more water than 
milk, at that.” 

They each drank the cup of beverage 
that was offered them and ate the 
biscuit. All except the woman in the 
green velvet hat, who refused her drink 
loudly and wanted to know where all 
the money went from the Parent- 
Teachers’ refreshment fund. 
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“T must really take it upon me,” 
said a sad-faced parent in a shiny pin- 
stripe, “to offer a vote of thanks to the 
headmaster, and congratulate him on 
his fine new buildings, of which we all, 
with respectful gratitude, etc., etc.,...” 

The buildings were all right—she had 
no quarrel with those. It was the talk 
that had unnerved Mabel Parker. She 
could hardly wait to get back and 
convince herself that the tumult was 
not even now starting up. Hurriedly 
she shook hands with a pompous- 
looking person at the door (Huck? 
Sockeye? Fancy Pants?), who smiled 
engagingly and said he didn’t mind, 
actually, as his wife wasn’t present, but 
he didn’t really teach anything—as a 
matter of fact he was a parent himself. 

She was. offered a lift in a car and 
it seemed heaven-sent—at home her 
husband was probably ringing for the 
police. Her horrible children must 
surely by now be at the stage of 
breaking up the furniture. 

She burst into the drawing-room 
full of dire forebodings, wondering 
what on earth one could reply to, say, 
a slap in the face or a string of obsceni- 
ties from the mouths of one’s children. 

“ Hello,” mumbled her husband from 
behind his newspaper. “How was the 
meeting? ‘Learn anything you didn’t 
know before?” 

“Where are my children?” she cried, 
horrified by the sight of the empty 
room. Perhaps the riots had already 
begun that very evening? Perhaps they 
were even now laid out in a row in the 
bedroom, unconscious after a vicious 
battle with neighbours and relatives. 
She sniffed the air in the drawing-room, 
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Could the familiar aroma of her hus- 
band’s pipe tobacco be masking the 
cruder smell of packets of Woodbines 
being chain-smoked under the stairs? 

“Tell me quickly, Ronald,” she said. 
“Where are they?” 

“Reading in bed,” replied her hus- 
band, looking at her rather strangely. 
“All except Peter. He’s gone next 
door to borrow another couple of nuts 
and bolts, to finish his Eiffel Tower.” 

She sagged into a chair, exhausted 
with relief. 

“Look at this in the paper,”’ said her 
husband. ‘‘ Youth of seventeen arrested 
in a drunken stupor. Disgraceful, I call 
it.” 

“Thank heaven,” she replied. 

He looked up, disconcerted. 

“Thank heaven,” she repeated. “It 
isn’t one of ours. Yet.” 


Musical Moment 
“The Worcestershire Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Eric Holt, after a 
dangerous moment or two in the Schumann 
Concerto, suddenly found themselves in 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 8, in G major.” 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal 


“ 1t was rather sordid, actually—about a middle-aged husband who comes home at eleven with a rumpled collar and 
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Nth Philosopher ’s Song 


“The second important advance I learnt from Peano was 
that a class consisting of one member is not identical with that 
member. ‘Satellite of the Earth,’ for instance, is a class with 
only one member, namely, the Moon.” 


Bertrand Russell: My Philosophical Development 


TEADILY science, in making new things known, 
Undoes old truth. 
The Moon endureth, but moves no longer alone 
As it did in my youth. 


Now that many a chattering man-made satellite 
Has joined the class 

Yesterday’s neat example is not quite 
The knock-out it was. 


I need another example—one that will wear 
As well as the moon: 

Philosopher-earl seen squatting all one clear 
Spring afternoon 


On the pavement outside a Whitehall Ministry. 
I don’t suppose 
That in the foreseeable future there’s likely to be 
Another of those. 
— PETER DICKINSON 











a thin story about working late at the office.” 
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Parliament 
HE poor skivvies! “They also serve who only stand 
| and wait” and the trouble is that they have to stand far 
too much. This new habit of late sittings is being 
threatened not so much, as one had expected, by the weariness 
of the Opposition as by the refusal of the catering staff to 
stand for it. If Members want to stay up all night, say the 
waitresses, then they can boil their own kettles as well as 
their own heads, and it looks as if, where everybody else has 
failed to reform Parliamentary procedure, the tea-room girls 
may perhaps be going to succeed. At least no one can think 
what will happen to Parliament if they don’t. 

Yet, tea or no tea, the House stayed up till half past three 
on Tuesday morning, and as a result of their deliberations 
altered “sums” to “sum.” It was indeed a nicer point than 
one might imagine, for the Chair had ruled that the bill could 
not be amended and therefore, before you could say Kenneth 
Robinson, the Member for St. Pancras was on to it, that, if 
there was a misprint in the Bill it must necessarily fall totally 
by the wayside. Subtle points of procedure were bandied 
to and fro. “Who is this Erskine May?” pathetically asked 
Mr. Lawson of Motherwell, bewildered by incomprehensible 
rulings for this voice from the past. I wonder 
how many could answer that question if it 
came in a general knowledge quiz. 

There is no class of our community for whom 
I have greater sympathy than the miners. For 
ten years after the war everyone went on their 
knees to them and in the sacred name of 
patriotism begged them to produce more coal. 
The very survival of the country, they were 
told, depended on them. Mr. Gaitskell even 
cried in their faces. They produced the coal, 
and now everyone rounds on them and tells 
them that they are a selfish, grasping lot who 
are threatening progress by cluttering up the 
country with surplus dumps of coal. The truth 
is that they are a very decent lot of people, whose occupation, 
in the development of things, is now very largely redundant 
—in which they are remarkably like retired colonels in 
Cheltenham—a class whom, in some ways though not in all, 
: they very greatly resemble. The result 
a is that a debate on coal is interesting 

but curious. The miners’ MPs have 
quite a good case but it is an entirely conservative case. 
Indeed what living statesman is more conservative—with a 
small c and a big, big B—than the great Mr. Blyton, the most 
splendid of all living men—if indeed anything connected with 
him can very reasonably be called small? All the demands for 
progress—sensible or foolish, ruthless or kindly—come from 
the Conservative benches—from the irrepressible Mr. 
Nabarro, from the up-and-coming and charming Mr. Ridley, 
sometimes—odd as it may be—from the Front Bench itself. 

Tuesday brought the first bursts of a thunder storm of 
which we may not quickly see the end, whether at Westminster 
or in Rhodesia. The Friday of last week had given us a first 
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brush between two Conservatives, Mr. Cyril Osborne and 
Mr. Nigel Fisher, about the control of coloured immigration 
into this country. Mr. Turton and his back-benchers had 
already made clear their anxiety about the pace at which 
Mr. Macleod was going in Rhodesia. There is no topic on 
which there are deeper divisions within the Conservative 
ranks than on racial policy. Would these divisions manifest 
themselves over the Rhodesian settlement or lack of settle- 
ment and, if so, would the Socialists be able to take advantage 
of them? On Tuesday Mr. Leather was the only Conservative 
back bencher who spoke up with any vigour for Mr. Macleod 
and his championship received an ominously small cheer. 

But it was a different story on Wednesday. The Socialist 
trouble—Mr. Callaghan’s trouble, able as his speech was in 
many ways—was that, though he was able to make a number 
of good enough cracks about the Prime Minister’s unpopularity 
in Rhodesia of the “Mr. MacjJelly- 
bones” type, there is no getting over 
the fact that all the people in Rhodesia 
who are saying rude things about Mr. Macmillan are saying 
even ruder things about Mr. Callaghan. He would have been 
ona much easier Parliamentary wicket had Sir Roy Welensky 
been backing the Government. As it was it was left to Mr. 
Sandys to out-trump all the Socialists in rudeness to Sir Roy 
and to express the novel demand that what Rhodesia really 
needed was “a lot of Jo Grimonds.” Mr. Grimond sat sternly 
in his place, giving no signs of an ambition to take off for this 
new assignment. The Conservatives contented themselves 
with saying rude things about one another. Sir Lionel Heald 
objected to the report in the papers of the Conservative 
committee and cracked at Lord Lambton—‘“the noble lord, 
the Member for Beaverbrook”—Sir Godfrey Nicholson 
asserted that 95 per cent of Conservatives supported the 
Government and dropped some not very easily 
intelligible hints, which Lord Hinchingbroke 
and Mr. Biggs Davison greatly resented, about 
the way in which the signatures for the 
rebellious Turton resolution had been collected. 
Anyway it was manifestly transparent that the 
Turton revolt was not going to materialize, 
and indeed the evening ended up with the more 
familiar spectacle of divisions on the Socialist 
benches more apparent than those among the 
Conservatives. The Front Benches had made 
an agreement to let proceedings end at mid- 
night. A few hardy left-wingers, with Mr. 
Silverman at their head, knew nothing of this 
agreement and refused to honour it. The 
Socialist Front Benchers stalked out of the Chamber in 
protest and went comfortably home to bed—a new form of 
Plazatoroism—and Mr. Silverman and his Nine Bright Shiners 
were left to keep the House up till half past four—if up indeed 
be the word, for on at least one secluded door was posted a 
kindly notice “MPs Sleeping. Do Not Disturb.” ‘Thus do 
our legislators legislate in the free Mother of Parliaments. It 
was something of an anti-climax after the Rhodesian debate. 
For, though with the uncertainty of the future no one quite 
knew where he stood on that issue, yet it was a good debate 
and included some responsible speeches; and even doubt 
has its dignity. 


Ex Africa 
Semper Aliquid 


There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


Looking down on the divided House of Commons one 
sometimes cannot but wonder “In which half?” 
— PERCY SOMERSET 
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£85 Million at One Bite 


HE new issue market is being 

called upon this week to swallow the 
biggest industrial capital flotation it has 
ever had to absorb. The sum involved 
is £85,310,000 and though no fewer 
than twelve different securities in seven 
companies are involved, this can be 
regarded as a single operation, launched 
at the. same moment and with a battery 
of prospectuses that must bring joy to 
the advertising managers and ultimately 
to the shareholders of newspapers in this 
country. 

This composite issue represents the 
bulk of the fixed interest securities— 
debentures, loan stock and preference 
shares—of the denationalized steel 
companies. When the steel industry 
was denationalized the shares were 
transferred from the Government to a 
temporary home, the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realization Agency. 

The. selling of these shares to the 
public began in 1953 and a very sticky 
business it was, since the possibility of 
renationalization, perhaps on _ penal 
terms, still had to be reckoned with. 
This fear was a persistent deterrent to 
investors when buying steel shares at 
the time. When the Opposition criticizes 
the Government for having sold the 
ordinary shares too cheaply, they might 
remember that it was the Socialist 
threat of renationalization which bore 
most of the responsibility for the low 
prices at which the shares were marketed. 

That threat now seems to have 
dwindled This, together with the 
dynamic expansion of the industry, has 
caused a considerable appreciation in 
the shares that were sold between seven 
and four years ago. The sale of equities 
began with one of the largest and most 
diversified of the units in the industry, 
the United Steel Companies. The last 
public sale of equities, and the largest 
of them all, was that of 40 million {1 
shares in the Steel Company of Wales. 
These were offered at par and the large 
institutional investors in the City had 
to be coaxed by the usual means of moral 
suasion in order to make the issue even 
a passable success. Fortune favours the 
brave as well as the timid who were 
“bullied” and those {1 shares have 
since been as high as 56s., and are now 
around 44s, 

The delay in pushing out the prior 
charges is difficult to explain. They are 
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being marketed at what is very nearly 
the nadir of the slump in fixed interest 
securities. Apart from the two com- 
panies already mentioned, the securities 
that are being offered are those of 
Colvilles, Consett Iron, Dorman Long, 
John Summers and Stewarts & Lloyds— 
the last-named the largest producers of 
steel tubes in this country. In all cases 
the margin of profit behind the prior 
charges now on offer is satisfactory and 
investors who want fixed interest- 
bearing securities need have no hesita- 
tion in snatching the opportunity that 
is being offered to them. 

ISHRA stands to make a book loss 
of about £20 million on this sale. This, 
however, is a notional figure. The book 
value is calculated on the original cost 
when the companies were nationalized 
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Poach Me a Salmon 


I CAN see from my bedroom window 

the homing salmon leaping ledge by 
ledge up Malahar’s Stairs; and it’s sad- 
dening to remember that around ten 
per cent of these fish will be poached 
long before they reach their spawning 
beds. And it’s disturbing to recall, too, 
that once... 

... I sat on a river bank and shivered 
as a nervous retriever shivers. The 
Highland night hung about me like a 
clammy curtain. I could see nothing, 
only hear. There were scufflings, the 
sudden rasp of nailed boots on stones, 
an occasional splash. I had accidentally 
found that the requisites for successful 
poaching are fingers calloused to the 
consistency of chain mail; second or 
third sight; the ability to stay out of the 
way; and water sense—that is, knowing 
when you are about to step—or fall— 
into a pool; and an infinite capacity for 
anonymity. 

The equipment is simple. You are 
given a filtered torch and—in my 
novitiate case—the edge of a net to hold. 
There are two nets, both heavily 
weighted, and a “crew” of five. Net 
No. 1 is stretched from bank to bank 
across the neck of a pool; net No. 2, the 
one that does all the work, is pulled 
up from the tail of the water towards 
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by the Government plus any new money 
invested by the Government, minus 
the cash received from previous sales to 
the public. The book loss may be 
“notional” ; it is substantial none the less 
and those who wish to indulge the easy 
pastime of being wise after the event 
can argue that IS HRA would have 
been well advised to reverse the order 
and get rid of its prior charges before it 
marketed the equities in the steel 
industry. 

This sale of over £85 million of 
securities is a very solid lump but 
indigestion will be prevented by spread- 
ing payments over a period of several 
months. The main strength of the City 
establishment, Barings, Morgan Gren- 
fell, Rothschilds, Schroder, e¢ al., has 
been mobilized for this operation. This 
time no moral suasion will be needed. 
The underwriters have come forward 
readily and have asked for more. The 
lure of a steady, well-covered 7 per cent 
or so has done the trick. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


In the Country 
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the neck, so that the fish are driven 
leisurely into net No. 1. Both are then 
drawn together, as one might draw the 
top of a string shopping bag, then 
pulled to the bank. Generally there are 
a couple of sheep dogs on the sidelines, 
i.e. lying strategically in the short 
heather a distance away to give warning. 

A well-trained team can clear two 
pools in two hours with of course a 
breather for a dram. But a team en- 
cumbered by learners like me is lucky 
if it hasn’t (a) to pause every so often 
to disentangle me from the folds of the 
nets, (b) to pull me, gasping with fright, 
out of water that clutches with cold, (c) 
to objurgate me fiercely to ““kape your 
bluidly licht doon” or (d)—a memorable 
night when I actually found myself with 
a salmon in my hand—to shoulder me 
aside when a crisis is upon us. 

An expert team will not kill unneces- 
sarily. Fish not in good condition, or 
“rusted,” are thrown back; city slickers 
who drive up to the rivers in shooting 
brakes, who supply the dining rooms 
of many a local station hotel—who 
briskly pollute the reaches with anzs- 
thetics for a quarter of a mile each side 
of the chosen pool, are scorned. So are 
the “detonators” who use explosives. 

Yet properly poached salmon tastes 
nicest... — FERGUSSON MACLAY 
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The Devils (ALDwycH) 

The Changeling (RoyAL Court) 

Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance (ADC 

CAMBRIDGE) 

The Connection (DUKE OF YORK’S) 

HIS has been one of the most blood- 

curdling weeks I can remember in 

the theatre; dissimilar plays, grouped 
together quite fortuitously, have com- 
bined to make us cower in our seats. 

The Devils led off. John Whiting has 
based this on Aldous Huxley’s account 
of the strange happenings at Loudun in 
the seventeenth century. The parish 
priest, named Grandier, had a curious 
idea of his calling and was a fascinating 
character. He was a serious young man, 
devoted to God and the welfare of his 
flock, but he liked girls; he seduced a 
number of his parishioners, and even 
went to the length of a mock-marriage 
with one of them. The prioress of an 


Sister Jeanne of the Angels—Dorotuy TuTIN 
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Ursuline Convent in the neighbourhood, 
Sister Jeanne, who had never met 
Grandier but had heard of his exploits, 
became so obsessed by the idea of him 
as a lover that she accused him of 
seducing her. Very soon the other nuns 
were infected by this delicious notion, it 
being the kind of convent that absorbed 
unwanted younger daughters irrespective 
of their vocation, and discipline was 
slack. Grandier’s record was against 
him. Commissioners arrived from Paris, 
he was tortured and, refusing to confess, 
was burned at the stake. 

Mr. Whiting has made of this extra- 
ordinary story, which has elements in 
common with The Crucible, an inter- 
mittently exciting play which is allowed 
to go on much too long. Grandier is 
interesting, but his pantheism is explained 
at great length, and there are too many 
marginal scenes which hold up the main 
action. Also the great mistake is made of 
showing us on the stage the torture 
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scene, and of subjecting us to Grandier’s 
agony. It is the old question of Glou- 
cester’s eyes. These things are much 
more terrible left to the imagination. 

Peter Wood’s production is intelligent, 
but there are serious weaknesses in the 
casting. Richard Johnson has too much 
natural dignity to suggest an habitual 
seducer; he is acting most of the time 
against the grain, but in spite of this 
he gives a major performance, which he 
carries off with great ease, establishing 
the priest’s essential devotion and 
humility. Dorothy Tutin’s miscasting is 
more serious. Sister Jeanne, an un- 
scrupulous neurotic, calls for an older 
and much more emotional actress. It is 
no fault of Miss Tutin, one of our very 
best young players, that we cannot 
believe her capable of evil. 

The supporting company is good. 
Derek Godfrey is impressive as a prince 
who cuts through theological hair- 
splitting with common sense, and Max 
Adrian represents the Church Gestapo 
chillingly. Diana Rigg gives a true little 
sketch of a country girl in love. Sean 
Kenny’s sets and Desmond Heeley’s 
dresses decorate the evening effectively. 
The Devils is certainly worth seeing. It 
is very nearly a good play, and it could 
still be improved if half an hour were cut. 


At the Royal Court The Changeling 
brought no fall in the blood-count; 
Thomas Middleton and William Rowley 
had seen to that about 1622. It is very 
odd that although this play was revived 
at the Restoration, there is no record of 
a professional performance for at least 
two hundred and fifty years. The Royal 
Court is to be congratulated on the 
exhumation of such an exciting play in 
such a good production. The language is 
lean and often magnificent, each short 
scene driving the characters farther along 
the road of lust and murder towards their 
fate. We could perhaps have done 
without the comic lunatics, but I suppose 
the Jacobean groundlings enjoyed them. 

Set in Spain, which Jocelyn Herbert’s 
décor reflects splendidly, The Changeling 
is about an aristocratic girl who arranges 
the murder of an unwanted suitor in 
order to be free to marry a dashing 
stranger. Her willing tool in this is her 
father’s steward, a man of smouldering 
passion who forces her to give him his 
reward in love. She is both repelled and 
attracted by him. Her husband finding 
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out, the steward shoots her before killing 
himself. There are three fat parts in the 
play. Mary Ure gives the girl an icy 
determination but cannot pull out all the 
stops in the big scenes. Jeremy Brett is 
good as the husband, but the perform- 
ance for which you should go to the 
Royal Court is that of Robert Shaw as 
the steward, which is very fine indeed. 
Tony Richardson’s production forces the 
action along firmly and swiftly. 


In Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance the 
crazy deserters who come to town to 
wreak vengeance on the Victorian Estab- 
lishment bring the skeleton of a dead 
chum along with them, so the week went 
on gaily. At the ADC John Arden’s play 
seemed to make a little more sense than 
it did at the Royal Court. There is still 
a confusion of styles, and the soldiers 
still talk as if they were all eager readers 
of the New Statesman, but the piece 
lends itself well as an exercise for under- 
graduates, from which the ADC comes 
out with credit. For one thing, they 
have in Gillian Goodman that rarity in 
University circles, a girl who can express 
emotion without forcing it; Miss Good- 
man distinguishes herself as the addled 
pot-girl. And for another, in Trevor 
Bowen and John Knopp they have 
character actors well above the under- 
graduate average. Mr. Bowen, although 
resembling a young (Guards officer, 
played the puritan serjeant with a 
dourness that broke into madness com- 
pellingly, and Mr. Knopp was a wild 
North-country bargee to the life, a comic 
character with savagely sinister under- 
tones. Trevor Nunn’s production could 
have been faster, but at least it was fully 
alive. The pub scene was excellent. 


Our criminal education continued with 
The Connection, one of the worst plays I 
have seen for years, by Jack Gelber. It 
is about dope-fiends waiting desperately 
for their ration, and it clumsily pretends 
that the cast are really addicts, paid in 
the interval with a shot, and that it is 
being written as it goes along. The last 
is not hard to believe. Nothing happens 
except that most of the characters, being 
members of an orchestra, burst out now 
and then into cacophonous jazz; they 
lollop about the stage and scratch them- 
selves, and an unexplained speechless 
man comes in with a gramophone, and 
having played a jazz record goes away. 
When they feel that action is urgent, they 
squeeze out a friend’s boil. The theme 
sentence in the dialogue is “ Man, that’s 
the way it really is!” delivered ad 





REP SELECTION 
Playhouse, Salisbury, Dial ‘M’ 
For Murder, until March 4. 
Guildford Rep, The Geese Are 
Getting Fat, until March 4. 
Oldham Rep, A Taste of Honey, 
urttil March 4. 
Castle, Farnham, Faithfully Yours, 
until March 4. 

















Corporal Fohnstone—RicHARD Harris 
Sgt. Mitchem—Ricuarp Topp 


nauseam with sonorous profundity; I 
heard it the first time and later it ceased 
to sound so good. When the supply of 
dope arrives an elderly woman, mas- 
querading in the.uniform of the Salvation 
Army, comes with it to hot up the fun, 
but even when they have all had their 
shots they remain as dreary as. before. 
The demands on the acting are slight; it 
is not difficult to appear completely 
repulsive. On the first night the gallery’s 
reaction was uncompromising, and 
though the wretched cast was as usual 
the wrong target, the judgment was fair. 
Why this insupportably dull play should 
have been brought across the Atlantic to 
insult our intelligence is beyond my 
understanding. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Billy Liar (Cambridge—21/9/60), 
Albert Finney as a north country Walter 
Mitty. Three (Criterion—25/1/61), in- 
teresting mixed bag of avant-garde 
playlets. Oliver! (New—6/7/60), bright 
musical from Oliver Twist.—ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Long and the Short and the Tall 

The Colour of Love 

HE proper way to set out on a film 

of Willis Hall’s play The Long and 

the Short and the Tail (Director: 
Leslie Norman) would have been to 
re-think it from the beginning, to recast 
it in terms of film narrative technique. 
The important things are the theme, 
which is a good and worthwhile theme, 
and the characters and the general 
pattern of incident that convey the point 
of it, and the aim should have been to 
put these over in the best way possible 
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{The Long and the Short and the Tall 
Private Bamforth—LaurRENCE HARVEY 
Tojo—KeEnjt TAKAKI 


for a film. The play put them over very 
well in the terms of the stage; I say this 
with absolute confidence without having 
seen the play, because that is how the 
film does it, and that is the main thing 
that distracts one from its essential merits. 

It remains invincibly theatrical in 
writing—and, largely because of this, in 
direction and acting and even in setting. 
The scene is mostly inside a derelict hut 
in the Malayan jungle in the war, but 
sometimes moves out into the jungle 
itself . . . and even there, such is the 
flavour and the timbre and, particularly, 
the unvarying volume of the dialogue, 
the men seem to be not in the jungle but 
on a stage draped with more or less 
artificial-looking foliage. 

Yet the characters—allowing for the 
artificiality of the convention that pro- 
vides in one small group of men a 
representative of nearly every attitude, 
opinion and emotion about a particular 
problem—are interesting, and the theme 
itself is a strong and thought-provoking 
one. The fact that the thoughts provoked 
are for many of us pretty uncomfortable 
I take to be the reason for some published 
disapproval of it. 

One reflection not at all happy in these 
days when the pressing of a button could 
start so much is that the more impersonal 
war becomes the likelier it becomes, 
because the more readily will people 
accept it. (If the man whose job is to 
kill thousands had to do it personally 
instead of by pressing a button, the 
chances are that he might not think the 
reasons advanced for killing them were 
quite strong enough.) 

The story draws attention to this state 
of affairs by displaying the situation of 
a jungle patrol of seven men unexpectedly 
saddled with a Japanese prisoner. One 
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of the seven, Corporal Johnstone (Richard 
Harris) is a plain hater, who hates all the 
enemy not only on principle but because 
(like taking pleasure in destruction and 
killing for their own sake) it comes 
naturally to him; but the others, given 
time to think and feel, come to regard the 
little man with almost affectionate amuse- 
ment. A bit of circumstantial evidence 
suddenly makes them all hate him; this 
proves a misunderstanding, and all is 
well—till the next. But when it seems 
that; as an obstacle to their own survival, 
he will have to be killed, hardly any of 
them can face the thought of doing it. 
At the end, with bitter but too neat 
irony, a similar misunderstanding by the 
enemy leads to the death of the last two 
survivors. 

The point is well worth making: but 
its force is weakened by essentially 
theatrical treatment. The writing, though 
the talk is in detail good colloquial Army 
talk, has the flavour and style of writing 
for the stage, and such scenes as for 
instance that involving the business with 
the discovered cigarette-case are planned 
and directed for the scale of the stage, 
not for the eye of the camera. In- 
dividually, the characters come over 
well; Laurence Harvey has the best of it 
and is very amusing as Bamforth, the 
barrack-room-lawyer-comedian. 


One would like to believe that the 
French The Colour of Love (Director: 
Claude Bernard-Aubert) is a sincere 
assault on racial prejudice, but it’s hard 
not to suspect it of being at least partly 
aimed at those sensation-seekers who lick 
their lips at the idea of a story about a 
white girl in love with a Negro. Never- 
theless its scrappiness and often unneces- 
sary playing with technical devices do 
suggest not some leering commercial 
backer but rather a young film-maker 
fascinated with the medium and experi- 
menting with it; and it is, in fact, very 
much M. Bernard-Aubert’s film—he 
financed, produced, directed and wrote 
it. Moreover, although the gimmicks are 
occasionally irritating and pretentious, 
there are also some very good bits indeed. 
It makes the pair’s love credible, and it 
shows the opposition they have to meet. 
Only the ending (one of those endings 
that in effect simply tell you that every- 
thing will now be all right) is dis- 
ingenuous. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
A very bright new one is The Facts of 
Life; review next week. Also in London: 
L’ Avventura (7/12/60), Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning (9/11/60), The Hole 
(1/2/61), and one which, it’s worth 
remembering, can now be seen in the 
original but will go outside London in 
a dubbed version—La Dolce Vita 
(21/12/60). No Love for Johnnie 
(22/2/61) is entertaining but superficial 
and Never on Sunday (30/11/60) is 
quite good fun. 





Releases: The Sundowners (25/1/61— 
135 mins.), an enjoyable picaresque story 
of Australia, and. Take a Giant Step 
(15/2/61—99 mins.),. which has much 
good in it but ends too vaguely. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE GALLERY 


Princely Painter 


VERYONE to whom the name 
Rubens means anything should 
visit this exhibition—including those 

for whom he only evokes visions of over 
luscious ladies, for here they can learn 
more about him. It is a unique gathering 
of the Master’s smaller oil paintings from 
private collections in England. Though 
small, the pictures cover a wide range of 
mood and type of execution, and this 
may help to explain why Rubens con- 
tinues to sail beyond the currents and 
eddies of fashion. He has something for 
each generation. He can be highly, 
perhaps for the squeamish, unbearably 
realistic in his finished work. But for 
those who do not like their art to be at 
point blank range with nature there is a 
great bulk of lighter if still very vigorous 
work. 

This full-blooded superman, in his 
more delicate vein, after all, inspired both 
Gainsborough and Fragonard. These 
sketches (for such they are) were often 
executed on highly primed ground in 
umber and white oil paint with a touch 
of colour occasionally added. They must 
be ranked among the most brilliant and 
vital oil paintings ever done. They are 
often of classical or mythological subject. 
This exhibition is rich in them. Please 
particularly note No. 32 ‘Cadmus and 
the Dragon’s Teeth,”’ No. 17 “ Mucius 
Scevola before Lars Porsena” and a 
small landscape No. 29 which looks 
forward to Constable. Rubens, it must 
be remembered, was a highly commercial 
man and his large works were often 
carried out partly, for speed, by assistants. 
It is then in the smaller ones that we 
usually see the Master in his purest mest 
undiluted form. 

Agnew, 43 Old Bond Street. Closes 
March 11. — ADRIAN DAINTREY 


ON THE AIR 


Not Money for Jam 
NLESS you happen to be a Roy 
Thomson the only way, it seems, 
of making big money fast in our 
affluent society is to dream up a gimmick, 
push it, go into the red to boost it, and 
then sell out smartly to one of the big 
operators. Mr. Thomson’s advice is 
simpler: all you have to do is borrow 
money and invest it in equities (“avoid 


“HH, P..E.” 
We have learnt with great regret of the 
death of Mrs. H. P. Eden, who first 
contributed to Punch in 1911, and there- 
after wrote verse and reviews for us for 
over forty years. 
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fixed interest securities like the plague”’.) 
But few of us are blessed with his per- 
suasive charm and nose for an under- 
priced Ordinary, and we must therefore 
put on our thinking caps and invent. 
After all, the field is wide, wide open. 
People with overstuffed purses are ever 
on the look-out for a new excuse to part 
with their earnings—something practical 
and useful for preference, but failing that 
something to provide a talking point 
when the boss and his wife drop in for 
dinner and a bottle and the quiet chat 
that will lead to promotion. 

This is capitalism in the raw. A 
premium on new, NEW, NEW! We pay 
as little as possible for the old, established 
services such as teaching, policing and 
preaching; we are prepared to pay 
through the nose to anyone capable of 
making us feel in desperate need of 
something we were unaware of ten 
minutes ago. 

But then, as I looked again at On the 
Spot! (with BBC outside broadcast 
cameras for the public hearing of “Get 
Ahead,”’ a competition organized by the 
Daily Mail which offers £7,500 in prize 
money), I found myself applauding 
this extension of the capitalist nexus. 
Here we see people with ideas competing 
for patronage. One is marketing a patent 
carpet grip, another wants to churn out 
umbrella tips that permit ladies to change 
the cover of their brollies whenever they 
wish, and a third has devised a “ talking 
newspaper” for the blind. They are put 
through their paces by an eminent panel 
of judges—Sir Miles Thomas, shrewd 
and eloquent, himself a talented ideas- 
man, Mrs. John Profumo, elegant and 
poised, and William Hardcastle, search- 
ing and patient—and the cheerful Peter 
West masters the ceremonies and guides 
the contestants through the usual array 
of TV parlour game props. As studio 
competitions go this is clearly well above 
average. It is adult and has dignity. 
There are no give-aways, no unearned 
increments or bonuses and the questions 
put to the competitors reach for more 
than simple facts and figures. Many 
viewers, I have no doubt, will learn much 
from these programmes about the nerve- 
racking business of being interviewed by 
top people. 

The wonder is that no organization of 
national scope exists to run a permament 
On the Spot! inquiry. There must be 
hundreds of genuinely useful commercial 
ideas going to waste annually because 
they lack the services of a clearing agency. 
Or is private enterprise so_ efficient 
that it can manage without one? 

Some years ago the BBC itself ran a 
regular programme called Inventors’ 
Club. It had the right notion, but 
eventually (so I am told) the thing got 
out of hand, became too big for the 
Corporation’s slender resources, or slen- 
der allocation, to handle fairly and 
competently. Couldn’t it be recharged 
and revived by commercial TV? That’s 
where the money is. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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THE FAR WEST 


By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


The Climate of Lunacy: An Unnatural 
History of Southern California. Cynthia 
Lindsay. Hamish Hamilton, 18/- 


America Beyond the Bronx. K. Wescott 
Jones. Robert Hale, 18/- 


+ O west, young man,” cried 
(; Horace Greeley in a burst of 
expansionism; and westward, 
ever westward, has been the direction 
of the American dream. The west was 
virgin land; it was promise; and the 
further west one went the further away 
one was from Europe—which was, after 
all, the purpose of coming to America 
in the first place. Thus there have been 
many—followers of Professor Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s famous “frontier 
thesis ”—who have held that the further 
west Americans have gone the more 
American they have become. If this is 
so, then Southern California—which is, 
after all, as far as a man can go without 
coming full circle and landing up in the 
old world again—is the most American 
place of all. 

If one really thought this, one would 
have no choice but simply to give up 
hope for the west, and see Southern 
California as our ultimate destruc- 
tion, the end of modern man as we 
now know him, rotting away in a 
riot of Disneylands, Forest Lawns 
and Hollywoods. Fortunately there 
is always Northern California; San 
Francisco is a wonderful city not 
only because it is to a high degree 
civilized but also because it has the 
incredible stamina to stave off 
the rot spreading upward from the 
South. It is Southern California, 
home of the freeway, the pizza 
place and the sub-divided lot, that ~ 
is the subject of Cynthia Lindsay’s 
Climate of Lunacy—a very slick 
(Californian?) but none the less 
perceptive account of this rare, odd 
and horrifying place. For the 
trouble with Southern California is 
that once in it one can no longer 
see it at a distance. How one relies, 
one thinks, on a standard of sanity, 
on the knowledge that the odd will 
be seen as odd by one’s fellows. In 
California one finds one can no 
longer appeal to it (this starts to 
happen in England—people no 


longer can see how absurd many of our 
popular newspapers and popular tele- 
vision programmes are; we lose that 
national sense of the ridiculous that 
kept our standards up to scratch). 

Miss Lindsay cites many of Cali- 
fornia’s follies. It is a conservative land 
in its way (hard though that may be to 
believe) and Los Angeles once waged a 
remarkably savage and violent campaign 
against modern art because it was 
communist and clearly anarchistic. This 
conservatism spreads to most Cali- 
fornian art, particularly to the film. It 
spreads to Forest Lawns (motto: “ For- 
everness”), the fabulous cemetery of 
“The Loved One,” where Michel- 
angelo’s statues appear, radically 
improved, since the artists who copied 
them have been able to see where the 
master went wrong and tidy things up 
a bit. His main error was that he 
didn’t understand that naked men were 
always preceded by a fig-leaf. 

Miss Lindsay’s book offers too many 
examples of human folly to be absorbed 
at one sitting. Since it is a light- 
hearted affair it doesn’t draw conclusions. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 





16—MICHAEL BARRY 
Head of Television Drama at the BBC 
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Yet in picking her title I think she 
speaks more truly than she knows. 
Southern California is a manic world, 
a world of violence, cruelty and psychic 
strain. In this permissive atmosphere 
there has grown up an anarchical, an 
un-moral, a madman’s world. Fantasies 
are brought to reality and one is 
expected to believe in them (a man who 
was a rabbit at Disneyland told me: 
“Mr. Disney expects us to believe in 
what we’re doing”) and things which 
exist on the edge of life and on the 
fringes of the consciousness are placed 
squarely in the centre. The apparatus 
of Californian life is nonsense-apparatus ; 
as Mort Sahl says, if you have a home 
and good relationships, you don’t need 
a delicatessen that’s open at 4 a.m. 

America Beyond the Bronx is an 
informative, unstylish, popular book 
about the States, packed with facts (not 
all correct; if Yale were really only 
thirty miles from Harvard, the streets of 
Cambridge, Mass., would surely run 
with blood). The businessman and the 
tourist might find its wealth of detail 
and impression very useful, and Mr. 
Jones chooses the places to which he 
gives special mention well. 


NEW FICTION 

The House of Five Talents. Louis 
Auchincloss. Gollancz, 18/- 

The Pilgrimage. John Broderick. Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 15/- 

O’Houlihan’s Jest. 
Gollancz, 15/- 

New Man in Lowuni. John Fores. Hodder 

and Stoughton, 15/- 

There was a time when the novel 
of manners could not be written in 
America; and American novelists 
used to come to Europe to write 
them. Nonetheless there has always 
been a strain in American fiction 
that has been fascinated by the 
genre, and two of its most accom- 
plished practitioners are Henry 
James and Edith Wharton. Both 
knew that there was a very real sense 
in which the phrase about manners 
making man was true. People were 
shaped, both felt, by the society 
that they lived in, for good or for 
bad. Both knew that manners led 
to morals, and that the rich were 
profoundly different from the less 
well endowed. When Fitzgerald 
pointed this out to Hemingway, 
Hemingway retorted that the differ- 
ence was that they had more money. 
Fitzgerald could have replied, though 
he didn’t, that money alters a man 
enormously. 

This is what Louis Auchincloss’s 
new novel, The House of Five 
Talents, is about. It is a novel of 
manners about the Millinder family 
which got rich quick in the American 
gilded age through the activity of 


Rohan O’Grady. 
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Julius Millinder, a true robber baron 
who made his pile and then left the 
succeeding generations to spend it. 
The wealth affects every member of the 
family in different ways. These con- 
sequences have been presented to us, 
with a rare and sure touch, through a 
succession of anecdotes bringing us up 
to the present, told by maiden aunt 
Augusta Millinder, a remarkable old 
busybody whose moral sense is strong 
and who interferes in everyone’s life to 
effective purpose. ‘The moral sense, as 
I say, is there, yet oddly there—and 
herein lies the weakness of this very good 
book. One thinks how James or Wharton 
in her earlier books (in the later ones she 
falls for the picturesqueness of the 
society she satirizes, a fault which 
Auchincioss is open to) would have done 
it; how the morals would have mattered 
so much more, and how the moral 
victories would have been planned. Here 
they are gained through chance; it is 
only through luck that Gussie Millinder 
is nearly always right. 

The Pilgrimage seems spare indeed 
after Auchincloss. The novelist doesn’t 
bite very much, though what he bites he 
handles beautifully. It is a depiction, 
oblique and economical, of the life of 
a part of the Catholic bourgeoisie of a 
small Irish town. ‘Their standards are 
provincial, their life is lonely and selfish, 
sex is the chief narcotic. A family, 
cross-filed into numerous sexual liaisons, 
hetero- and homo-sexual, is about to go 
on a pilgrimage to Lourdes, and the 
occasion throws up all the weaknesses of 
the intercourse between them. At times 
the novelist’s deftness seems to be a 
contempt for his characters and all 
mankind. 

O’ Houlihan’s Fest takes us into another 
Ireland, the Ireland of the past where the 
Irish guerrilla armies were resisting 
English occupation and savagery. The 
story is told as a legend, its lesson being 
that there is in the Irish temperament 
something which makes it unreliable, 
given to betraying itself. This is an 
impressive novel; it is a difficult task for 
a writer to take on, and the real difficulty 
—or perhaps the final irony—is that the 
novel, like Ireland, is betrayed by its 
Irishness, its fey touch with such 
characters as Molly Bawn, the spirit of 


Ireland herself, the fairy creature with 
whom all men are in love, even the 
Welshman on the English side. But not, 
perhaps, the stiff emotionally-thin 
English, whose triumph and whose 
failure in the novel is that they are not 
what the Irish are. The conflict of these 
two essential temperaments is brought 
to a most effective climax. 

Shots in the bush and an aircraft 
revving up on a hidden airstrip begin 
New Man in Lowuni, an adventure story 
set in West Africa in a nation where 
independence is stirring and where 
diamonds have been found. It is a 
promising setting for drama and John 
Fores once more delivers the goods. 

— M.B. 


LE CORBUSIER REVEALED 
My Work. Le Corbusier. Architectural 

Press, 84/- 

The most startling self-revelation in 
this gracious-living scrapbook by 
Europe’s supreme modern architect is 
that far from being the rigid functionalist 
he would like us to believe he is, in actual 
fact Le Corbusier is a romantic visionary. 
Despite its high-gloss finish, dynamic 
colour reproductions, arty-abstract lay- 
outs and a text confusingly written in the 
third person, the book cannot disguise 
the simple fact that this Swiss-born 
Frenchman’s head is in the clouds where 
he conjures up an ordered architecture 
for a world that does not yet exist. 

A treat in store for the reader is some 
rare reproductions of his Cubist paintings 
and an assortment of telling sketches 
which never allow us to forget that Le 
Corbusier is a serious artist of poetic 
intent. His pictorial conceptions of space 
and form have been translated into a new 
architectural aesthetic based on unity 
and utility. All that is lacking is a 
recognition of the mundane “facts of 
life” which have tragically prevented 
most of his plans from coming to 
fruition. 

We trace through the drawings the 
dramatic development of his dream for 
over forty years—the creation of une 
ville contemporaine—and ‘reach a climax 
when we see the plans for the city of 
Chandigarh at present being realized by 
the Indian government. 

That most of his astonishing schemes 
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for group living have remained only 
fantasies on paper leaves one wondering 
whether this is a terrible comment on 
modern bureaucracy or a serious indict- 
ment against Le Corbusier for refusing 
to compromise with reality. 

— MARIO AMAYA 


FOUL IN THE GREAT GAME 
Bayonets to Lhasa. Peter Fleming. 

Hart-Davis, 30/- 

A favourite move in the Anglo- 
Russian all-in wrestling last century— 
the “Great Game ’”’—was a feint towards 
Tibet. When Curzon was Viceroy he 
was sure there were Russians in Lhasa, 
and the Dalai Lama’s discourtesy in not 
answering his letters determined him to 
send an expedition. The mission was 
commanded by Colonel Younghusband, 
a mystic and man of action, with a 
strong military escort under the intoler- 
able General Macdonald. In its first 
engagement, six to seven hundred 
virtually defenceless ‘Tibetans were 
killed by point-blank rifle and Maxim 
fire. In Lhasa (where there were no 
Russians), Younghusband made a treaty 
with the ‘Tibetans, and was _ then 
repudiated by the India Office. By 
to-day’s standards, the whole affair 
stinks; even by the very different 
standards of 1904 a great deal of it does, 
an aspect that Peter Fleming stresses 
perhaps too lightly in his account of it. 
In every other respect, though, his 
account, which draws on a lot of new 
material, is first class—consistently 
interesting, often exciting and occasion- 
ally moving. — B. A. YOUNG 


A MASTERLY HISTORY 
The Balfour Declaration. Leonard Stein. 

Vallentine, Mitchell, 63/- 

It is probable that more thousands of 
words, in print and on the platform, 
have been expended on the rights and 
wrongs of the Balfour Declaration than 
on any other episode in modern history, 
with two possible exceptions: the out- 
break of war in August 1914, and 
Munich. The consequences of all three 
are still with us, and still provoke bitter 
controversy. This is most unlikely to be 
the last book written about the Balfour 
Declaration; but I cannot see that there 
will ever be a better one, more scholarly, 
more penetrating and more objective. It 
is, and will remain, the definitive account 
of the long, complex train of events that 
led up to the publication of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s letter of November 2, 1917 to 
Lord Rothschild, of how those events 
occurred, and of why. 

The book is massive in conception, 
masterly in execution. No detail seems 
too small for Mr. Stein’s attention, but 
the great, strategic intention of the book 
is kept unfalteringly in mind. Character- 
drawing is as distinguished as narrative 
authority. The book should be the 
foundation-stone of all studies of modern 
Middle Eastern history. 

— JOHN CONNELL 
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INTELLECTUAL ROMANCE 


Dorothy. Lord Layton. Collins, 21/- 


“One fine June morning in 1909 a 
young Cambridge don cycled out from 
Caius College through the Backs to 

Newnham to call on a woman student 
who had been attending his lectures on 
economics.”” So Lord Layton begins his 
memoir of his courtship and marriage to 
Dorothy Osmaston. “A love that after 
fifty years is as vivid as at the beginning 

. is fortunately not unique—but it is 
sufficiently rare to be worth telling.” 
Though one may question whether Lord 
Layton was right to publish such an 
intimate record—whether, in fact, it 
would not have been more suitable to 
have had it privately printed for personal 
circulation only—its sincerity speaks for 
itself. 

To the general reader, it presents a 
touching picture of two eminently 
seriously minded young people—darling 
Dodos in embryo—both deeply in love, 
both bent on public service and well- 
doing, living out the good life together 
in a partnership that lasted half a century. 
Liberal politics, the suffragette move- 
ment, India, the League of Nations, the 
Spanish Civil War formed the public 
background of their strenuous lives. It 
is a uniquely English type and one that, 
though it was perfected in the early 
years of this century, we shall be the 
poorer if we do not continue to reproduce. 

— PHILIP HENGIST 


RUMANIAN PATRIOT 


The Lost Footsteps. By Silviu Craciunas. 

Collins and Harvill, 21/- 

Here, aimed unerringly at our simple 
hearts, is another stirring saga of man’s 
inhumanity to man, one human being’s 
faith in the ultimate triumph of good, 
etc. It is exciting, moving, exceedingly 
well written. The political background 
and implications are not skimped, and 
the lazy reader will have to work hard for 
his thrills. But I doubt if it is cathartic. 
We read breathlessly, in a glow of 
righteous indignation, and afterwards 
remember that we never did send a 
pound to the War on Want. It breaks 
my heart to be so cynical, for Silviu 
Craciunas is a very brave man. 

There is a strip of land along the 
Austrian - Hungarian’ border, raked 
smooth to show fugitives’ footprints. 
In 1950 Craciunas returned across this 
strip from freedom in France. In 
Rumania he tried to co-ordinate resist- 
ance to Communist rule, the last means 
of convincing the West of the Rumanian 
people’s plight. He was captured by the 
secret police and tortured unceasingly 
for four years. When he escaped, 
poverty, sickness and suspicion prevented 
him reaching Austria again for another 
three years. The most important section 
is his description of the peace he found 
under torture, and his natural desire, 
ridiculous in the circumstances, to go on 








He’s started 


‘‘ Dave’s going square. 
tuning it.” 


living. The rest of the book is gripping, 
but wasted on our impotence. 
— KENNETH MARTIN 


IN ANOTHER MEDIUM 


Four Screenplays of Ingmar Bergman. 
Translated by Lars Malmstrom and 
David Kushner. Secker and Warburg, 42/- 
The four, each with its section of 

illustrative stills, are Smiles of a Summer 

Night, The Seventh Seal, Wild Straw- 

berries and The Magician (or The Face), 

and they are written to be read, like 
stories, except that the dialogue is set out 
as in a play: the narrative is designed to 
give a filmgoer’s impression, not to 
instruct technicians how to produce it. 

Even so it contains effects, literary and 

other, aimed at senses not directly 

touched by the screen originals—as for 
instance “the membranes of his eyes feel 
brittle with suppressed sorrow,” or the 
frequent references to some sweet or 
otherwise evocative smell. 

By such means Bergman partly solves 
the problem he discusses in a reminiscent, 
self-revelatory Introduction: to give in 





words on paper the true feeling of a film, 
which as he says resembles music in 
affecting our emotions directly, not via 
the intellect. The screenplays and 
pictures here should give a remarkably 
vivid idea of the four films even to those 
who have not seen them, and to all who 
have they are full of fascination. 
— RICHARD MALLETT 


THE SHAKERS 


Thomas Brown and the Angels. John 

Symonds. Hutchinson, :21/- 

Mr. Symonds describes the Shakers 
in England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and in America at the 
end of it, basing the American part 
mainly on summaries of Thomas Brown’s 
account of the sect’s attraction for him 
and his obstinate refusal to submit his 


judgment on matters of fact completely 


to the Elders’. It is an odd, entertaining 
little book. Mr. Symonds makes no 
overt comment, psychological or theo- 
logical, on the ¢curiosities of behaviour he 
describes. The only opinion he expresses 
is that Brown, in his mixture of desire 
for religious experience and hard-hearted 
scepticism and independence of mind, is 
a notable American hero. 

One wants to be told so much more. 
How do the psychiatrists explain the 
connection between belief that you are 
actually living in the Millennium and 
ritual dancing, or rather leaping? To-day, 
now that Shakers have almost dis- 
appeared, what happens to the type of 
man who became one? Is he caught 
young by the Child Guidance Clinic or 
does he join some political sect or do you 
find him in dance bands? 

—R. G. G. PRICE 


CREDIT BALANCE 


A Small Voice. Stella Zilliacus. Peter 
Davies, 13/6. Elegant retelling of two love 
affairs, one in adolescence, one in sad 
maturity. Sort of English novel that gives 
the impression of having been translated 
from French. Always efficient, with some 
brilliant psychological apergus. Not, perhaps, 
to be taken too seriously. 
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Figure 


WAS in the next cubicle, struggling 
with a zip. 

Her voice was somewhat penetrating. 
“Oh do let him come in. He won’t be 
in the way. I’ve been married for 
years,” she explained in a strangely 
girlish voice. 

The saleslady coughed delicately. I 
could almost see her blushing. “It’s 
up to you, Modom,” she said with 
deliberate dignity. 

“Now, dear,” said the voice. ‘‘ What 
can you do for me? I don’t want any 
lumps and bumps in the wrong places. 
Something nice and light and smooth. 
No horrid bones.” 


Z 
A 








it Out 


“Well, Modom, you do really need 
a heavier model,” the salesgirl said, a 
trifle unwisely. 

“IT want an extremely light one,” 
Modom replied icily. “Size 36.” 

“Size 36!!!?” The saleslady shuffled 
off. 

“Really, John. The way these girls 
argue nowadays. They have no 
respect.” A little flesh patting followed, 
and a deep sigh. “I suppose I really 
must do something about these rubber 
tyres. Middle-aged spread. / said it, 
John, now didn’t I?” 

“Oh that is adorable! What heavenly 


little bows.” 





“Now they're pushing the idea of a two-Pyramid family!” 
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“Would you mind taking your shoes 
off?” the saleslady said. “ Let me help 
you.” 

I strained my ears to hear the tugging 
and pulling that followed. 

“Mind your fingernails. I will ease 
it up if you hold your breath, Modom.” 

“Oh dear.” Modom’s voice was 
getting fainter. “It’s broken. They 
never put in decent fastenings.” 

“Well Modom. I really think you 
need size 40.” 

“Nonsense! It’s just because I’ve 
had rather a large lunch. It was with 
the Honourable Lady Bloggs, and I 
just had to eat to keep up with her. 
It would have been so rude to 
have nibbled Crispbread while she 
indulged. Mind you she’s absolutely 
ENORMOUS.” 

“Would you like to try an all-in-one 
model, Modom?” 

“Providing the brassiére has a lace 
top. My husband is mad on lace.” 

The salesgirl coughed again. This 
time I felt a little uneasy for poor John. 
I waited almost impatiently to know 
if she could squeeze into the next one. 
My own physical shortcomings were 
quite forgotten. 

“Bend forward now and step in 
gently,”’ the salesgirl instructed. No- 
body breathed. 

“This one does up if you use the 
furthest hooks,” the saleslady said 
triumphantly. 

“But it gives me a ghastly shape,”’ 
she said. “My husband prefers the 
type with a good central division. 
All done by wires and things. You 
know... my dear... like the French 
girls. Haven’t you ever noticed how 
different they look when they trot 
along?” 

I longed for husband to say some- 
thing. I was feeling distinctly 
uncomfortable. 

When the saleslady left Modom to 
find her two-part all-in-one, Modom 
whispered “John. This shop is hope- 
less. Let’s go quickly before she comes 
back.” 

I dressed speedily. A great curiosity 
compulsion made me want to see 
Modom and husband. I managed to 
get out just in time to see Modom 
gathering Johnny in her arms. As she 
passed me she murmured “You are a 
very good boy.”” Johnny licked her face, 
happily. 

— CHARLOTTE LESSING 
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By Arrangement 


UT in the garden the daffodil buds 

look plump and buttery, ready to 
burst open at any minute. I can hardly 
wait to have cut flowers again instead of 
Arrangements. 

Oh, you subtle Orientals and talented 
Western ladies who give and take 
courses in how to dispose a dead 
branch, a tendril of ivy, and a withered 
seed-pod or two into an artistic whole— 
such chaste taste, such refinement of 
feeling as yours is not for me. 

I have tried, truly. I have spent wind- 
chapped hours grubbing about in the 
ambiguous undergrowth of our little 
patch of woodland, seeking the twig 
juste, the branch with the Grecian bend, 
with the right patina, or the exact 
shade of lichen to set off the rest of my 
projected composition. I have shinned 
up creeper-clad trees to reach the tender 
green inevitably at the very top—and a 
Saharan sandstorm is not grittier than 
a well-established growth of ivy. Out 
for berries of the right hue and 
texture—(Texture is so important in 


Arrangements)—I have been impaled 
shrike-wise on more thorns, barbs, 
and assorted spinosities than I should 
have thought our English flora could 
accommodate. 

Back indoors at last, red-nosed and 
frost-fingered, I set about transforming 
my raw materials into a work of art, 
assisted by a selection of fantastically 
expensive metal, and rubber, and 
plastic holders, and some pleasant old 
serving dishes and tureens that deserve 
a better fate. 

None of this equipment is of the 
slightest use when it comes to making a 
branch arrange itself the way you want 
it to. Invariably, it has other ideas, and 
either slews round, poking you in the 
eye, or else simply lies down on the job 
as if it had never heard of the vertical 
plane. The most you can do to save 
face, in the circumstances, is to pretend 
that you had decided to have it that way 
all along. 

My friends tend to call my finished 
efforts “interesting.”” My family usually 








‘We certainly can’t afford to have the bedroom redecorated, so I thought they'd 
be the next best thing.” 
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_ Some pre-mixed biscuits, piping hot, 





says “Good Lord, what’s that meant 
to be?” Or sometimes: “What’s that 
smell?” Nobody seems to be really 
impressed—with the possible exception 
of the man from the local Valuation 
Office who hung his bowler over a 
rather striking Arrangement of mine on 
the hall table which he apparently mis- 
took for a hat stand. I suppose the 
truth is that good Arrangers are born, 
not made; and I am not a good Arranger 
of anything, be it church bazaars, 
furniture, or bits of nature’s leftovers. 

Very soon now, heaven be praised, 
the daffodils will be in full dance, and 
after them, the wallflowers, tulips, and 
all the other blessedly long-stemmed 
flowers that take to vases with a maxi- 
mum of decoration and a minimum of 
fuss. Until next autumn’s frost blackens 
the last chrysanthemum I can shelve the 
problem along with the holders, the old 
dishes, and the tureens. 

Even then, with luck, all may not 
be lost. I hear there are plants like 
Viburnum, the Christmas Rose, and 
Winter-Flowering Jasmine. Yes, next 
winter I shall certainly have to see 
what I can arrange... 

— SYLVIA HAYMON 


Modern Bride’s Day 


I MIX the instant porridge, 

Brew the instant tea, 

Then in the ice compartment forage 
For the instant kedgeree. 


I slice the processed meat, 
Boil the frozen peas, 

The baker’s tartlets just reheat, 
The ice-cream just unfreeze. 


Some tea-bags in the pot, 
A loaf, precision-sliced, 


A fruit cake, ready-iced. 


For supper—now let’s see, 
A packet-soup to start, 

Spaghetti canned in Italy, 
And a tin-foil apple-tart. 


. .» Who said a woman’s work 
Is never never done? 
She must have been a dreary erk, 
Why—cooking’s rather fun! 
— FAITH COLLINS 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 155—Housewives’ Delight 

NVENT a new, prestige-boosting but 

not really very helpful kitchen 
gadget. Limit: 100 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a one- 
guinea book token. Entries by Wednes- 
day, March 8. Address to Tosy 
CompeTiTION No. 155, Punch, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No.. 152 
(Forsooth, Jack) 

Competitors, asked for a romantic- 
historical novel written in the distant 
future about the nineteen-sixties, tended 
to devote themselves to straight prophecy 
and not to the aspect of our time which 
will one day excite the devotees of the 
lush and phony. Prince Charles was 
married by several entrants, but only one 
novel was written by an insect. The 
winner is: 

J. HOLDING 
53 THE COMMON 
PARBOLD 
NR. WIGAN 


. escaping police attention, they emerged 


from subterranean travel into the filth of 


uncovered thoroughfares, or alleys—passages 

buildings open to natural weather— 
shared by pedestrians and wheeled traffic. 
Vehicles belched noxious smoke into the 
unconditioned atmosphere, accelerating the 
nightly fog. 





Between coughs John exclaimed: “Upon 
my blimey, another economic crisis! You 
saw those omnibus passengers? The entire 
Cabinet going to Parliament Commons! 
The Queen will be following.” 

Suddenly, behind loudspeaker fanfares, 
the Royal Taxi appeared, drawn by mag- 
nificent horse steeds, with Elizabeth herself 
brightening London’s gloom with her 
golden crown. 

Britain’s last feudal exhibition supported 
by sabred horsemen wearing wild animal 
skin hats! 

The subject populace stopped . . . 


Following are the runners-up 


... a long tale—and a strange one. 

Of Our "Bert, the teddy-boy, who led the 
last desperate charge of the egos; of Mak, 
the Unflappable, who gave me wise counsel 
on the road to Peking, and Khrushchev, the 
Comrade, who boasted of Venus—ah, had 
he but known. 

And of the two earthwomen I loved. 
Perkinsmiss, whom I called Polly, who bathed 
my heads in the crater of Copernicus and 
spoke of marriage, and Marlenemiss, Her 
you call The Dietrich, for whose ageless 
beauty 9,000,000 Martians stormed the 


Milky Way . . . and lie there rusting yet. 
But, ‘‘Fust fings fust,” as Our Bert used 
to say. 


I was born on the Trok of 237°, which you 


call Venus... 


G. R. Harvey, 
Hartlepool 


I was face to face again with the intrepid 
leader of the ill-fated ’61. His left hand 
rested on the hilt of his Andrex Furore, first 
unsheathed that fatal day on drear West- 


5, Dale Street, West 
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minster Moor. I seemed to hear again Hugh 
MacKatskill’s war cry ‘‘Nine Lives.” But 
this was no time for memories. The soldiers 
were too close. The little boat rocked gently 
at the water’s edge, its outboard motor 
murmuring. Our farewells were brief, and 
in a few minutes dusk had dropped its 
protecting obscurity over the fugitive. 

I hurried to where I had tethered my 
mount and began to rehearse the words 
which would bring re-assurance to his 
father, Clan Macmillan’s old Chief. 

J. E. Rowe, The Woodards, Mousley End, 
Hatton, W rarwick 


The crowd thronged Tyburn, where the 
young West Indian stood on the scaffold. 

“‘Death to the Immigrants!” roared Jix. 
“Lady Chatterley is obscene, the penalty of 
carrying it is death!” 

The crowd roared. 

**Hang him!” Jix ordered. 

“T think not,” said the 
removing his visor. 

“The Scarlet Publisher!”’ Jix hissed. 

“Sir Victor Gollancz, at your service!” 

*“You’ll never get away with it!” 

“*T think I shall. Look!” 

From the outskirts came a wild barking. 
Screams arose, the crowd melted. 

“My Alsatians,”” said Gollancz. 
Jix!” 

W. Markall, 12, 
Sheffield, 12. 


They came out of the coffee-bar, the sweet 
music of the juke-box still lingering in their 
ears, and stood by the sleeping zebra under 
the dim sodium light, so kind to lovers. 

How dear she was, how fabulous, how 
sweet. And then he thought of Brian, that 
take-over wizard whom her parents wanted 
her to marry. Could he tell her that Brian 
was a Beatnik? No, he must win on his own 
merits. She turned and faced him. 

‘**Darling,” she breathed, ‘‘I shall think 
of you every minute of your long eight-hour 
flight to the States.” 

Tenderly he kissed her and it seemed as if 
all the happy passengers, crowded in the 
passing little red bus, smiled upon their love. 

Miss Vera Telfer, 27, Lauderdale Mansions, 
Maida Vale, W.9. 


Rapture was Jayne’s to encounter the 
leader himself. His dark, curling beard, 
his rakishly tilted cap, the crumpled khaki 
drill of his uniform all combined to inspire 
in her a reverence and passionate zeal for 
the cause. ‘‘I am for you,” she breathed 
fervently, ‘‘for God and Castro to the ends 
of the earth.” 

Sardonically smiling, he replied “‘ Yanks 
to the gallows!” 

**Oh, goodie!” cried Jayne, with innocent 
delight suffusing her lovely, olive face, 
setting off her green lids to perfection. 
Castro looked appreciatively at the strands 
of hair wisping round her eyes, the full body 
embraced in folds of wool, and the kneecaps 
coyly peeping beneath her skirt. He moved 
towards her. The moon rose over the 
sugar-cane fields. 

Miss Marian }. Nelson, Somerville College, 
Oxford 


Hangman, 


“ Fly, 


Thornbridge Avenue 
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People who make the news 
read it in The Times 


HE sternest judgment any newspaper gets 

5 tte from those who see their own words 

and actions reported. They know what is true and 
what is not. They read The Times. 

Such people are often the diplomats who speak 
for millions of their fellow countrymen. The ways 
of life they represent may not be those of this 
country; but they find them faithfully represented 
in The Times. They hold strong opinions, but not 


Top People read THE TIMES 


AS A STUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 23d 
THE TIMES 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 








all of them hold the same opinions. So they 
demand a newspaper that does not twist the facts 
to suit a point of view. The one belief they share 
is that news itself is interesting and necessary. 
They like it promptly and clearly reported, but 
do not want it dolled up. 

If you would like to learn of events from the 
newspaper read by those who are causing them, 
then you are a natural Times reader yourself. 


* WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE 
LONDON «: EC4 
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sSisi33ee3 Sescesseemercetsstctesstestetesss 
These modern connections are designed to with- 
stand large wind-bending moments. The end 
surfaces of the slabs are milled dead square with 
the beams and the slabs are welded to the beams 
at our works by semi-automatic, submerged arc 
welding. 


Quotations even lower, deliveries even quicker, 
result from automation in our fabricating 
plant, large and comprehensive stocks of steel 


—and of course, general know-how. 


Banister, Walton 


build ih steel 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO LTD MANCHESTER * 
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LONDON * BIRMINGHAM ! 
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The wide gap in Sunday paper readership—solemnity 
on the one side, triviality on the other—is now a matter of 
history. Into it has stepped THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, 
to prove that a Sunday paper can present news without 
being dull, information without being heavy-handed, and 
entertainment without being flippant or sensational. 

A print order of over a million copies has fallen short of 
public demand for the new SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 
Many newsagents have sold out early in the day. This 
could happen again next Sunday. 

And so—if you want to join the millions of people who 
read THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH and found it a refresh- 
ing and rewarding change from their previous Sunday 
fare—place a regular order with your newsagent today. 





PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY Only 5d 
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Th 2 secret of my Martinis? Martini! 


But of course. It’s perfectly simple. 
Martini Dry 
(that’s the one with the green label) 
N and gin, well-chilled. 

Incredibly good after a hard day. 
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The more BRI-NYLON socks he has, the brighter he will be 


— 
(Get him some this week) 
Variety of choice in BRINYLON is almost endless. Week-end specials if 


and Monday-to-Friday regulars. Socks fine and dandy, socks sound 


and sensible. The future for feet has never been so bright. for the best mM nylon 


>— REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED 
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A corner of the main lounge of the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool Combining elegance with endurance, 
Replin is the ideal furnishing fabric— 
widely in use throughout the world 
in ships, aircraft, railways, hotels, 
offices and public buildings. 

It is woven on the same principle 

as the original Gobelin tapestries and 
the smooth, tight, all-worsted surface 
is fire resistant and easy to clean. 
Independent tests show that Replin 
will wear longer than almost any 
other fabric, natural or synthetic. 


Replin can be had in % plain colours 

and 10 stripes, all available in cut 

lengths from stock, and any of the 88 " 
pattern designs can be supplied in 

7-14 days. In addition to contemporary 

and traditional patterns, crests, 

insignia or individual designs can be 

woven to set off any chosen decor. 

These designs are actually 

incorporated in the fabric. 
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Replin 
Pp a 
THE SUPREME 

BRITISH REPLIN LTD., 2 South Audley St., London W.1. Tel. GRO. 6692 + Mill: Ayr, Scotland. Tel. 67271/2 FURNISHING FABRIC 


Ask for illustrated leafiet 














“T like the look 
of that hat... ” 


You'll notice that those people 
who have the happy knack 
of looking well dressed 

always wear a hat... and 
the chances are it is a 
Battersby hat. 









A 
‘Scotch’ 


The G 
Battersby 
EMBASSY 


is a modified Delta 
style, designed to 
appeal to both junior 






‘Polly 
Z Ly After more than sixty years the association 
of “Scotch” and “‘Polly” is:still as happy 
as it was in 1898. Apollinaris has 
the unique quality of bringing out 
the true flavour of a whisky. 


APOLLINARIS 


and senior executives. 
Suitable for formal and 
semi-formal occasions, 
it is made in supple 
fine fur felt. Price 45s. 





Battersby & Co. Ltd., * Northumberland Avenue * Trafalgar Square * London. 
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One Madeira 
is Sercial 


Sercial is something special in 
the way of dry wines. It’s so 
versatile. A superlative aperitif. 
Wonderful with soup. And with 

a biscuit mid-morning 
... you don't 
know what 
you've missed. 







...but that's 
not all! 


By Madeira, it isn’t! Madcira is 
three more wines. Each with its 
own characteristics. Each, like 
Sercial, with its own name to make 
ceri.in everyone knows what's 
wonderfully what. 

There’s Verdelho, sweet and 
soft and just the wine that cheese 
was made for. Bual, full-bodied 
Bual, rounds off a dinner as only 
it can. And, of course, there’s 
Malmscy: as rich and luscious as 
the palate could wish for. But call 
it all what you will, Madeira is 
Madeira—and as beautiful as the 


sunny isle it comes from. 


Madeira 


WINES 


Next time you're in your favourite 
wine-bar, or someone else's, why 
not try a glass of Sercial, Verdelho, 
Bual, or Malmsey? Or go home 
with a bottle—or two? 


ISSUED BY IMPORTERS OF 
MADEIRA WINE, 
§ LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3 



























Follow your wine with a glass of Vichy and 
make it your final drink of the evening. Your health will 
benefit as Vichy counteracts acidity and indigestion. 


VICHY ceestins 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


Sole Agents: Ingram & Royle Lid, 41b Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11 





RED CARPET 


CAR HURE SERVICE 


inital Oe os 
~ “O-segeoegreo®** 


as near as your telephone 


SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN 


It's easy to hire a car from Rootes— 

just lift the ‘phone and the famous Rootes 
red-carpet service is at your command— 
at competitive rates. 

A Rootes hire car is ideal for every 
occasion—for that evening at the theatre, 
shopping expedition or week-end with 
friends. Business-wise people choose Rootes 
also for client visits and factory trips, 

for the use of visiting V.1.P.’s from 
overseas and on long-term contract 

for their sales fleet. 

With the latest models, perfectly 
maintained and fully insured, it’s a wise 
decision and good business to hire a 

car from Rootes. 


CAR HIRE 


Phone: CUNningham 5141 
ABBEY HALL « ABBEY ROAD - LONDON NW8 


Also at: Birmingham 3 - 90 Charlotte Street 
Tel: Central 8411 
Manchester - Olympia - 
Tel: Blackfriars 6677 


HELP US TO HELP 


those who cannot help themselves 
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Knott Mill 





Funds are urgently needed to enable us to 
continue to help our large and ever increasing 
family, many of whom are elderly and infirm. 
They rely on us for temporary or permanent 
financial assistance in order that they may 
continue to maintain themselves in their own 
little homes, for as Jong as health and strength 
permit. When this is no longer possible, as 
many as can be cared for are admitted to the 
seven nursing and residential homes provided 
by the association. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


With her kind permission we 
show the oldest resident in one 


af our homes. A charming and 
very active lady of 93. 





The General Secretary : Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8. 
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TOOTAL CRAVATS..... 


TOOTAL SOCKS 
Wool 


TOOTAL LEISURE SHIRTS 
37/6 and 49/ 


TOOTAL DRESSING GOWNS 
89) 


TOOTAL 


REGD 


makes the man 
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HAVE FUN 
IN THE SUN 
WITH FORD! 
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Now's the time to plan your 
Ford-powered holiday! A 







motorised caravan perhaps 












(there are several different 





types to choose from), or a Dowty 








Turbocraft—they'll give you your full share 
of fun in the sun. A Zephyr Convertible (seats 
five comfortably) or any one of Ford's fine range 
of 16 models will make your holiday journey a 
thrill and a delight. Either way, see your Ford Main 
Dealer now—he'll be happy to help you with 

all your holiday problems. Whether your choice is a 
caravan, craft or car, he'll help you plan to get the 
most out of your annual vacation. 


GD 


MAKE IT A ®@)@)@) POWERED HOLIDAY! 
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\érever you find progress, you will also 


Coventry Climax fork trucks lifting 
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